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Editorial Comment 


IN A RECENT book consisting of a symposium by a 
group of educators which deals with the American 

way of life the following state- 
SUPREME FAITH ment is found, ‘The supreme 
OF DEMOCRACY faith of democracy is that the 

strife of ideas is a productive 
strife.” It appears that the great strength of democ- 
racy lies in the fact that it provides ample safeguards 
for the individual on every fundamental issue if he 
shall consistently exercise his rights and influence, 
and at the same time abide by the will of the ma- 
jority. We believe in the ideal of the dignity of the 
individual and his expressed participation in govern- 
ment through the right of franchise. Equally essential 
is the responsibility of every citizen to share in sup- 
porting the tenets and abiding by the regulations of 
the group within constitutional stipulations and limi- 
tations. Under such circumstances challenging and 
constructive leadership is always inspiring whereas 
threats of disruption are as unwarranted as they are 
undemocratic. 

Before these words shall appear in print the mem- 
bership of Phi Delta Kappa shall have expressed itself 
through chapter vote on an issue which for years has 
consumed much time and effort of the fraternity. On 
a number of occasions in the past the question of the 
retention of the “white clause’ in the national consti- 
tution has called for vote either by individual poll, by 
chapter majority, or by National Council delegation. 
Every member of the fraternity undoubtedly will be 
interested in the results of the present referendum. 
The “strife of ideas” involves the privilege of initia- 
tion without certain restrictions that have been in 
effect through repeated majority vote. Our interest at 
the present time also lies in the effect of the current 
referendum upon each member and chapter in the na- 
tional organization. 

With just pride we reflect upon the fact that in 
this country more than in any other country in the 
world our educational system is democratic in prin- 
ciple and progressive in its practices. The leadership 
of this educational program consists in a large meas- 
ure of members of Phi Delta Kappa. The records of 


the fraternity reveal that very few members have ever 
severed their connection with our organization hecause 
of a disagreement with a majority vote of the mem- 
bership on any issue. At this time it would appear to 
be an anomaly should a single member, to say nothing 
of a chapter, of Phi Delta Kappa terminate affiliation 
because of the outcome of the present referendum 
and thus refuse to submit to democratic procedures. 
The writer is confident that every Phi Delta Kappan 
recognizes merit on either side of the issue. Regard- 
less of the outcome of the vote, then, we anticipate 
the exemplification of the democratic ideals of our 
American way of life and the educational system 
which we serve in accepting the result of the demo- 
cratic methods of clarification of basic issues. With 
firm faith in the right of conscientious vote (as has 
been said by another in these columns) we believe 
that “Phi Delta Kappa will survive as a democratic 
Organization under majority rule no matter which 
way the vote goes.” 

For more than a decade positive leadership for the 
elimination of the “white clause” has been asserted 
by the chapters and individuals from one coast to the 
other and from Canada to the Gulf. In the main, these 
effects have been executed within the fraternity in a 
perfectly democratic and constitutional manner. The 
“strife of ideas” has been productive of repeated 
tests of the sentiment and will of the membership of 
the fraternity. It is a matter of record that the ques- 
tion has been given full publicity. The free exercise 
of personal and group privilege, within constitutional 
bounds, has been granted in this matter by the succes- 
sive national executive committees throughout the 
years. We trust and confidently expect, therefore, 
that the membership of the fraternity will accept the 
outcome of the present referendum in the calm pride 
of democratically governed men. 

Accepting then the results of the democratic tech- 
nique, let us turn our thoughts to the future. Cer- 
tainly there has never been a time in the experience 
of the membership of our fraternity which has de- 
manded unity and constructive professional activity 
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as does the present crisis in the world scene. There 
is an unbounded opportunity for the fraternity to 
render professional leadership of finest quality. James 
Truslow Adams said in his Epic of America, in speak- 
ing of the American dream, “If we are to make the 
dream come true we must all work together, no longer 
to build bigger, but to build better. There is a time 
for quantity and a time for quality. There is a time 
when quantity may become a menace and the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate, but not so with 
quality.” The essence of this statement, it seems, ap- 
plies to the future of our fraternity in a unique way. 
Let us contemplate the responsibility and the privilege 
that we share in the educative processes which we 
formulate, administer, and execute. There is need 
for a refinement of the quality of creative genius 
through our schools. The extension of the “know 
how” of science, invention, and culture peculiarly 
rests at our door. When international unity is being 
bought by the very dear price of sweat, blood, and 
tears—witness Crete, Pearl Harbor, Singapore, Java, 
and Bataan—-let us unitedly band ourselves to a 
closer professional unity for the highest service in a 
future that holds much of uncertainty but which is also 
one of most certain challenge——ULLIN W. LEAVELL. 


STRANGE, ISN’T IT, that in this democracy with all of 
the many benefits of it so much a part of the life of 
every youth and every person we 
should need to set aside a day for 
citizenship recognition in order to 
stimulate a wider acceptance of 
the responsibilities of citizenship? And that in a day 
when all that our youth prize and treasure is to be 
found only where people can vote unfettered and 
according to their own best judgment? “Responsi- 
bility’”—sometimes shunned, sometimes betrayed, 
sometimes neglected, but as we look out over the 
world today we must realize that the word has no 
meaning except where there is freedom. As the full 
strength of its meaning dawns upon us, we find that 
the privilege of having personal responsibilities is 
worth fighting for. And yet in one day we would 
make a citizen, we would transform complacency into 
concern. Of course that is not the intention of those 
responsible for Citizenship Recognition Day, any 
more than to say that convocation is the day when a 
student suddenly becomes a scholar under the label 
of a Ph.D. 

A day for citizenship recognition is simply a birth- 
day party which appears approximately at the time 
when the chronology of events brings the youth to 
the age of voting. If the twenty-one years which 
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precede this event have been neglected years, or if 
the time has been misappropriated, or if, perchance, 
society has failed to do its part, and as a result 
chronological age is the only offering that a youth can 
bring as qualification for citizenship, then it becomes 
a farce to give recognition. Citizenship recognition 
should begin in the kindergarten, or earlier, and be 
consciously developed in every step up the educa- 
tional ladder, including the college and university. 
Recognition of the privileges, the opportunities, the 
responsibilities, the priceless value—these should be- 
come so much a part of the American youth, largely 
through conscious school experiences, that Citizen- 
ship Recognition Day will be a day of genuine cele- 
bration on the acceptance of that which has long been 
anticipated—the right of responsible participation in 
governmental affairs. 

Nearly a year ago, O. Garfield Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo wrote in a letter to the editor of 
National Municipal Review: 


May I protest against the omission of college citizen- 
ship training from the program of the Conference on 
American Self-Government. .. . How pathetic that 
this conference which was 50 per cent a university group, 
should tell the high school and non-collegiate adult 
groups how to train for citizenship, but neglect to scruti- 
nize their own classroom program to see if they are 
really teaching anything that could be called a “final 
course in citizenship training for college students.” . . . 
Isn't it about time that we stop trying to teach citizenship 
by mere “manipulation of words” and rely on more 
thorough and more effective methods of training? Self- 
government is much more than an idea and a set of 
principles, it is a habit of doing things day in and day 
out. . . . The future of democratic government for the 
next hundred years, perhaps for the next thousand 
years, depends on the effectiveness of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States in this generation. 


Citizenship recognition is a movement of tremen- 
dous importance in a democratic form of government 
at any time but especially now. Let citizenship prep- 
aration become one of the guiding principles of public 
education at public expense and democracy will take 
on new meaning and new power as well as new ef- 
fectiveness in meeting the social and economic prob- 
lems that confront us.—P.M.C. 


THE FINAL issue of Education Abstracts under the 
auspices of Phi Delta Kappa is the issue of April, 

1942. This project, carried on by 
EDUCATION _ the fraternity since November, 1937, 
ABSTRACTS _ is made available to others because of 

the necessity for economy in ex- 
penditures at this time and not because of any lack of 
moral support for the project. Transfer of ownership 
will be announced in the May issue.—P.M.C. 





As I See the Youth Problem 


By GEORGE E. MYERS 


Bese in 1941 the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association published 
its pamphlet entitled The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the 
Public Schools. In a recent issue of School and So- 
ciety (January 10, 1942) Dr. Charles H. Judd, in an 
article bearing the title “The Real Youth Problem,” 
criticized proposals presented in this pamphlet and 
presented some of his own. Still more recently the 
American Youth Commission, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, has presented to the 
public in book form its general report, Youth and 
the Future, which deals with the same theme. Also, 
THE Put DELTA KapPPAN for February 1942 featured 
the youth problem in articles by several well-known 
authorities and in editorials. 

These various publications indicate general agree- 
ment on certain points, namely: 1) that public schools 
have failed in important respects to serve the needs 
of youth; 2) that the CCC and the NYA have done 
for many youth certain things that urgently needed 
doing; 3) that work for wages is a basic need of most 
youth upon leaving secondary school; 4) that the fed- 
eral government should finance public work for youth 
who are unable to obtain private employment; 5) that 
such work properly administered and supervised pro- 
vides educational experiences of great value; 6) that 
a supplementary educational program is necessary, 
especially along vocational lines. 

The vital issue regarding which these eminent 
authorities differ is whether “the real youth problem,” 
as Dr. Judd chooses to call it, or at least that part of 
it pertaining to unemployed out-of-school youth, can 
best be solved by state and local school authorities 
with federal aid or whether it should be attacked di- 
rectly by the federal government through an agency 
or agencies operating like the CCC and the NYA. A 
subsidiary issue, but one of great importance, is the 
probable effect of each of the two methods of solu- 
tion on public education as a whole. Another subsidi- 
ary issue is the kind and degree of federal control 
which should accompany federal aid if the former of 
the two methods is used. 

The Educational Policies Commission proposes 
that the organized educational parts of this problem 
be placed squarely on the doorsteps of state and local 
school systems, with financial and advisory assistance 
from the federal government. It proposes that the 


* George E. Myers is Professor Emeritus of Vo- 
cational Education and Guidance, University of 
Michigan. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


work part, aside from private employment, be financed 
and administered by the federal government through 
public works which have no educational purposes. 

Dr. Judd, distrustful of local school authorities be- 
cause of their tendency to stress academic aspects of 
education at the expense of vocational and civic 
aspects, proposes that all the agencies which are trying 
to help young people be allowed for the time being 
to do their best; that educators and federal agencies 
participate in profound studies of our social order; 
that all quarrels about jurisdiction be adjourned; that 
the effort be made to bring the school curriculum up 
to date; and above all that “a really intelligent pro- 
gtam of public works be developed with the help of all 
who are in a position to contribute constructive ideas.” 

The American Youth Commission proposes that 
the CCC and the NYA be consolidated into a single 
youth works projects administration under the Federal 
Security Agency and coordinate with the U. S. Office 
of Education ; that this new organization carry on the 
various types of work and educational activities now 
performed by the CCC and the NYA; that any youth 
16 to 20 years of age inclusive be eligible for admission 
to the new organization; and that all community 
agencies interested in the welfare of youth be encour- 
aged to cooperate in dealing with the various aspects 
of the youth problem. These proposals call for a 
permanent program for youth financed and admin- 
istered directly from Washington by an agency other 
than the U. S. Office of Education, and voluntary local 
youth councils as essential factors in solving the youth 
problem. 

In considering this vital issue a logical approach 
seems to be to note briefly what the real youth prob- 
lem involves. This can best be determined by analyz- 
ing the needs of youth as they go out from the public 
schools and during succeeding months. Of course 
the youth problem has both in-school and after-school 
aspects, and after-school needs are influenced pro- 
foundly by what has been done to serve the needs of 
youth while still in school. There can be no question 
that much more should be done for youth while still 
in school, especially along vocational guidance and 
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vocational education lines. But it is with the youth 
problem after regular school days are over that the 
prfesent issue is primarily concerned. Certainly little 
can be done to solve this problem without first noting 
the more basic needs of out-of-school youth. 

The out-of-school youth of any community fall 
readily into four principal groups as far as their needs 
are concerned. It should be kept in mind that this 
means all such youth and not only the small fraction 
of them served annually by the CCC and the NYA. 

One large group of these youth consists of those 
who enter private employment immediately, or almost 
immediately, upon leaving school. Of course these 
should have had assistance while in full-time school 
in choosing and preparing for suitable occupations. 
Each now needs assistance in finding the right kind of 
job in order that he may get off to a good start in em- 
ployment life. Some need help in securing a second 
and perhaps a third or fourth job. Others, in leaving 
jobs no longer desirable. Still others need help in 
removing causes of dissatisfaction that sometimes 
arise in connection with a desirable job. Young work- 
ers in new jobs, regardless of their preparation before 
leaving school, have much to learn concerning their 
work and their new relationships. Each should have 
help to see his learning needs and the opportunities 
available to serve these needs. Each requires help in 
planning cultural, recreational, and unpaid com- 
munity-service activities. The early months, and even 
years, of employment life constitute an educational 
and adjustment period of great importance to the in- 
dividual’s future success and satisfaction, and to the 
welfare of society. 

A second group, which varies in size with changing 
economic conditions, consists of those who are un- 
able to find private employment for weeks or months, 
sometimes for years, after leaving school. The first 
great need of these is work for wages—part-time or 
full-time public work unless and until private employ- 
ment can be obtained. A long period of idleness be- 
tween full-time schooling and private employment is 
intolerable. It is disastrous to individual morale and 
a menace to society. But work is by no means the 
only need of these youth. The CCC and NYA, both 
established to provide wage-earning opportunities for 
unemployed youth, soon discovered this and proceeded 
to expand their programs. In addition to part-time or 
full-time public work these youth need guidance 
along vocational, educational, recreational, and volun- 
tary community-service lines. They need further edu- 
cation, especially vocational, health, civic, and social. 
They need assistance in obtaining suitable private em- 
ployment. When such employment is obtained, their 
needs become similar to those of the group already 
considered. 


A third group includes those who enter other edu- 
cational institutions upon completion of their work 
in public secondary schools. These need assistance in 
selecting institutions, curriculums, and subjects suitable 
to their abilities, aptitudes, and needs. They need help 
in gaining admission to the chosen institution or, if 
denied admission there, to some other institution 
equally suitable. They need assistance in planning 
their living arrangements, recreations, extracurricular 
activities and time budget for the first few months, 
in the light of information gathered concerning each 
one during his years in the local schools. Some of 
them need assistance in obtaining scholarships and 
loans available for graduates of local high schools, or 
in planning other ways to meet part or all of their 
college expenses. 

Still another group consists of the young women 
who assume the responsibilities of homemakers soon 
after leaving the public schools. However much 
preparation for homemaking they may have received 
while in school, and most girls receive far too little, 
they need further education, supplementing their work, 
regarding health problems of the home; family rela- 
tionships; the buying of food, clothing, and house 
furnishings; child care, and other important matters. 
The need on the part of these young women for sup- 
plementary vocational education is quite as great as 
in case of youth entering industry or business. 

Practically all youth who have left school in any 
American community are accounted for within these 
four groups. To illustrate, it was found in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in 1939, that the total number of such 
youth, under 21 years of age, in the school district was 
2,801. The number in group one was 1,437 (300 of 
these were employed part-time only) ; in group two, 
460; in group three, 518; and in group four, 386. Of 
course, this does not take account of those who re- 
mained in school because unable to obtain employ- 
ment. 

Serving the needs of these four groups—needs 
briefly and incompletely outlined above—constitutes 
the real youth problem under discussion. To be sure, 
some needs are common to all groups. On the other 
hand, it must be kept in mind that within each group 
the needs of each youth are unique in some respects. 
Helping the individual to make choices and plans 
suited to his particular needs and to current economic 
conditions, providing him with preparation, oppor- 
tunities, and stimulation to carry out his plans, and 
guiding him in modifying his plans when desirable— 
these are obligations of society to its youth. The job 
to be done is that of helping each youth to make the 
transfer from school to the activities that normally 
follow with as little waste as possible. This is primarily 
a guidance and educational job. Even the work of 
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those youth who are employed and their working en- 
vironment during the early months and years after 
leaving full-time school are and should be means of 
continuing their education, whether this work be pri- 
vate employment or employment on public works 
projects. Moreover, this work constitutes a core around 
which the rest of the needed educational program may 
well be organized. 

It is well known that CCC and NYA leaders now 
look upon their job as primarily educational. The 
President stressed this view when he transmitted to 
Congress in 1939 the proposal that both of these or- 
ganizations be transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency for which his reorganization plans provided. 
Said the President regarding the CCC, “.. . its 
major purpose is to promote the welfare and further 
the training of the individuals who make up the 
Corps.” Of the NYA he said, “ . . . its major pur- 
pose is to extend the educational opportunities of the 
youth of the country and to bring them through the 
processes of training into the possession of skills which 
enable them to find employment. . . . Work proj- 
ects . . . have been merely the process through which 
its major purpose was accomplished.” 

The question at issue, then, becomes: How can 
society best discharge these educational obligations 
to its out-of-school youth? How can society best do 
the job of helping each youth to make such adjustments 
in after-school days as will bring him the maximum 
of personal development, success, and satisfaction and 
bring society the maximum of service? 

In the judgment of the writer, who approaches this 
problem with 25 years of experience in a program of 
education for noncollege youth, none of these pro- 
posals is entirely adequate. 

Certainly, as Dr. Judd proposes, profound studies 
of our social order as a basis for educational procedure 
are desirable. Certainly, also, continuous effort should 
be made to bring (and keep) school curriculums up 
todate. To be sure, everything possible should be done 
in the direction of developing a “really intelligent 
program of public works.” But continuance of the 
present confusion and working at cross purposes 
while these things are being done is most unwise. 
The sooner the question of jurisdictions is settled right 
the better for all concerned, especially for the youth 
to be served. 

Since the job to be done is primarily educational, 
the proposal of the Educational Policies Commission 
that it be done by state and local school authorities, 
America’s traditional educational agencies, seems logi- 
cal and sound. Certainly, also, does the proposal that 
federal aid be provided for this work, through the 
U. S. Office of Education. These two proposals lead 
naturally to another—discontinuance of the CCC and 
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NYA as separate youth agencies. However, separation 
ot the work part of the youth program from the more 
formal educational part, as proposed by the Commis- 
sion, cannot be accepted as satisfactory. If state and lo- 
cal educational authorities have responsibility for the 
latter they must be held responsible for the former also. 

The American Youth Commission’s proposal that 
the CCC and the NYA be brought together in a single 
new organization is undoubtedly wise, #f it is granted 
that present activities of these two agencies should be 
administered directly by the federal government. The 
Commission is right in insisting that the work aspects 
and the more formal educational aspects of the pro- 
gram for unemployed youth should be carried on to- 
gether. It certainly is good policy, as proposed by the | 
Commission, to bring together in some kind of co- 
operating group the various agencies in each com- 
munity that are working for the welfare of youth. 

But this Commission fails to show that it is either 
a necessary or proper function of the federal govern- 
ment to administer directly throughout the states a 
program which is so definitely educational in its pur- 
poses as the work of the CCC and the NYA has be- 
come. The fact that constituted educational authori- 
ties have failed in the past properly to serve the needs 
of unemployed youth does not justify the federal gov- 
ernment in taking over this educational job. Consti- 
tuted educational authorities have not had hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year with which to do this 
job. Rather they have had decreased income with 
which to care for expanding activities along estab- 
lished lines. If given the responsibility and the same 
federal assistance for this job, they might do at least as 
well as agencies that were organized for other than 
educational purposes. It is something of an anomaly 
that the federal government should consider it neces- 
sary to spend directly in the different states a large part 
of the money which it provides for education while it 
spends through state highway departments the money 
which it provides for public roads and through state 
health departments the money it provides for pro- 
motion of public health. 

Again, the American Youth Commission proposes 
to leave with a voluntary community youth council, 
led by any local agency that may have the initiative to 
assume leadership, the responsibility for seeing that 
many of the guidance and educational needs of those 
out-of-school youth who do not enter the proposed 
new federal organization (replacing the CCC and 
the NYA) are properly served. It is generally recog- 
nized that what is everybody's business is nobody's 
business. If the needs of these youth are to be served, 
some well established agency must be given, and made 
to feel, permanent responsibility for leadership in 
doing the job. 
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With the foregoing analysis as a background, the 
writer ventures to propose: 

1. That state and local educational authorities be 
given primary responsibility for the out-of-school 
youth program, including public work for un- 
employed youth. 

2. That the federal government, through the U. S. 
Office of Education, distribute among the sev- 
eral states according to their respective needs 
substantial funds to assist state and local educa- 
tional authorities in carrying on this program. 

3. That the U. S. Office of Education exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the use of these funds and 
furnish advisory and research services to the 
state authorities. 

4. That local educational authorities, under state 
leadership and with state and federal financial 
aid, be called upon to establish and maintain suit- 
able guidance and educational services for all of 
their out-of-school youth, including such part- 
time and full-time work projects as local condi- 
tions may warrant. 

5. That state educational authorities be responsible 
for establishing and maintaining resident work 
centers, which would serve also as vocational 
schools, as the needs of its youth may require. 

6. That local school authorities be held responsible 
for leadership in developing cooperative com- 
munity efforts for youth welfare. 

However, it must be admitted that local school sys- 
tems are not now organized to do either the work 
part or the more formal educational part of such a pro- 
gram. True, some city school systems are carrying on 
activities of distinct value to certain groups of out-of- 
school youth. But not even the best of these has a 
set-up or organization suitable to deal with the problem 
as a whole. 

To deal with this problem adequately local school 
systems need a new type of educational institution, 
very different from high school or junior college, 
which might well be called an adjustment institute. 
Into this institute a// youth would be transferred when 
they leave secondary school, at whatever level, as 
pupils are now transferred from elementary to sec- 
ondary school. Responsibility for these youth would 
pass to the institute, along with their records. Some 
youth would go almost immediately into private em- 
ployment and others into colleges or other educational 
institutions. Some would remain for months, or even 
years, full-time members of the adjustment institute, 
because of inability to obtain private employment or 
lack of ability or desire to enter another educational 
institution. Others might go for a few months into 
a state resident work projects center or into part-time 
private employment. But whichever of these various 
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courses was pursued by an individual, with counsel 
and assistance from the institute, he would still be 
considered a member of the adjustment institute until 
he reaches at least twenty-one years of age or until 
he is judged reasonably well-adjusted either in private 
employment or in another educational institution or 
has been transferred to an adjustment institute in an- 
other community. He would be the charge of the ad- 
justment institute and be expected to look to it for 
any kind of help needed. And the institute would be 
expected to help him discover his needs as well as to 
serve them. 

The adjustment institute would thus constitute in 
each community an agency that would be responsible 
for serving in a comprehensive manner the adjustment 
needs of all youth who leave the schools of that com- 
munity. It might properly exchange courtesies with 
similar institutes in other communities as youth move 
from one community to another. As part of the pub- 
lic school system, it would be in position to gain the 
cooperation of other local agencies interested in youth 
and to serve as the coordinating agency for these as 
far as adjustment problems are concerned. With re- 
sponsibility for helping youth to obtain employment, 
for providing part-time work with pay if full-time 
work is not available, and for many other services, it 
should promptly win the confidence and support of 
both youth and adults if its work is well done. It 
should come to be looked upon as the community's 
own agency for continuing the educational program of 
its elementary and secondary schools and for building 
a better community in the future as well as for aiding 
youth to find their way into the activities of adult life. 

This proposal would place in the hands of a local 
agency whose business is education the problem of 
out-of-school youth in each community. In a sense, 
these youth are the product of that agency. It has spent 
eight to fourteen years in preparing them for activi- 
ties that lie ahead. Its job is not yet done when they 
leave school any more than the motor company’s job is 
done when its product leaves the assembly line. The 
motor company finds it necessary to sell its automo- 
biles, or place them, where they have a chan -o func- 
tion as intended. Having sold them, the company then 
provides free service, replacing defective parts if neces- 
sary, until they are broken in or adjusted to proper 
performance of their intended functions. Let the local 
school system place and service its far more valuable 
product in similar manner. 

Lack of space forbids examination here of many 
matters that would demand attention in carrying out 
the above proposals. Among these matters are the 
type of organization and staff required by the adjust- 
ment institute; the nature of part-time work projects 
(Concluded on page 313) 
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College Instruction in Reading 


By J. M. McCALLISTER 


O”™ of the numerous problems facing the nation 
as a result of our entrance into World War II is 
the widespread movement for the speed-up of col- 
lege education. The college year is being lengthened 
to twelve months so that the traditional four years of 
college work may be completed in three years ; entrance 
requirements to some occupations and professions are 
being lowered so that young people may enter special- 
ized training sooner; shorter intensive courses are re- 
placing longer and more thorough training. Persons 
in authority are calling for young people to obtain as 
rapidly as possible the necessary preparation to enter 
technical occupations—especially those occupations re- 
lated to defense preparation and military service. 
The need for this speed-up of education is great, and 
many young people are in a position to profit from 
it and thereby to render much-needed service to the 
country. 

On the other hand, many other young people who 
enter college may be poorly prepared to meet the de- 
mands of the rapidly changing educational procedures. 
Some may lack the experiential background required 
to interpret college subjects; other may not have de- 
veloped effective techniques of reading and study. 
These immaturities, unless overcome, may interfere 
seriously with the progress of students under any sys- 
tem of education and may be even greater handicaps 
when the time for intellectual growth and maturity 
is shortened. 


IMPORTANCE OF READING ABILITY 


Undoubtedly the reading ability of students will 
play a significant role in their progress under the new 
procedures. Dearborn and Wilking* estimate that 10 
to 20 per cent of college students encounter reading 
difficulties. Gray? states that tests of freshmen at the 
University of Chicago show the best reader to be more 
than seven times as efficient as the poorest. These 
statements verify the observations of almost any in- 
structor of college freshmen, and they suggest the need 


* Dearborn, Walter F. and Wilking, S. Vincent. “Improv- 
ing the Reading of College Freshmen,” School Review, XLIX 
(November, 1941), 668. 

*Gray, William S. “The Use of Tests in Diagnostic and 
Remedial Work, with Special Reference to Reading and 
Study Habits,” Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association. (Lafayette, In- 
diana: American College Personnel Association, Harriet E. 
O'Shea, Secretary, 1936), 22-27. 
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* J. M. McCallister is Director of Personnel 
Services in Herzl Junior College, Chicago. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and well 
known for his research and writing in the field 
of remedial reading. 


for special attention to reading in the present-day col- 
lege curriculum. The purposes of this article are (1) 
to suggest ways in which instruction in reading may 
be related to the study of other college subjects, and 
(2) to report the results of an experiment in which 
instruction in reading was employed with a group of 
students who were poorly prepared for college study. 


RELATING INSTRUCTION IN READING TO OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


Students who encounter difficulty in reading col- 
lege assignments usually exhibit deficiencies that can 
be traced to three causes: (1) insufficient experience 
or background in the subject itself, (2) ineffective 
methods of attack in studying, and (3) immaturity 
of fundamental reading habits. 

In the study of every subject the student must ac- 
quire an understanding of the concepts, relations, and 
other types of experience necessary for interpreting 
it. This experience includes not only a knowledge of 
the vocabulary of the subjects but also ability to 
interpret the meanings of words in their context, to 
recognize relational elements, to apply principles pre- 
viously learned, and to make the various associations 
necessary to think in terms of the subject. If the stu- 
dent attempts to read new material without an ade- 
quate mastery of preceding essentials, he may flounder, 
become discouraged, or give up the attempt. To aid 
in interpreting new material students may be encour- 
aged to adopt the practice of reviewing when intro- 
ductory statements, transition paragraphs, or in- 
structor’s assignments indicate relations between new 
materials and something previously studied. In ex- 
treme cases, extensive reading of relatively easy 
material to build up backgrounds may be advisable. 
Frequent review of textbooks; study of how words 
acquire meaning from the context in which they are 
used; and practice in the proper use of dictionaries, 
glossaries, encyclopedias, and other aids may help in 
developing essential experience. 

Ineffective methods of attack in reading are quite 
common among college freshmen. Some freshmen 
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have not learned to associate references with topics or 
problems and to select purposefully those parts of 
references that are useful to them; they are not able 
to locate pertinent material rapidly; they do not know 
when to skim and when to read intensively. It is not 
uncommon to discover college freshmen who attempt 
to read references as well as all other assigned ma- 
terial in exactly the same manner. Practice in adjust- 
ing rate of reading to purpose; in using the instructor’s 
assignments as guides to reading; in reading after a 
lecture to amplify understanding of it; in selecting or 
formulating essential thoughts and supporting details 
from paragraphs; in recognizing relations such as 
cause and effect or comparison and contrast; in formu- 
lating conclusions; in applying information, princi- 
ples, or processes in new situations; and other types 
of study activities involving reading aid greatly in im- 
proving methods of attack and in overcoming handi- 
caps to effective progress. 

Immaturity of fundamental reading habits may also 
handicap college students. Immaturity is usually ex- 
hibited in one of the following forms: (1) lack of 
interest resulting in little or no voluntary reading, 
(2) slow effective reading, (3) rapid reading with- 
out giving sufficient attention to meaning, or (4) slow 
ineffective reading resembling deciphering. The most 
direct way of overcoming immaturity is to make a 
careful analysis of the student's reading practices and 
to base instruction on individual needs. 

The less complicated cases of immaturity of 
reading habits will probably respond to properly 
motivated extensive reading, intensive reading ac- 
companied by devices to direct attention to meaning, 
or to reading under timed conditions. The more 
complicated cases may require the attention of a spe- 
cialist in reading. Although immaturity of the funda- 
mental reading habits may be overcome most effec- 
tively by direct instruction in reading, instructors in 
college subjects may assist such students by assigning 
reading materials that vary in difficulty, by permitting 
students to choose materials which they can interpret 
readily, and by varying the length of assignments and 
the amounts of reading expected. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTION IN READING 


The effectiveness of a reading program should be 
reflected in improved reading ability of students, in 
the attitudes of the students toward reading, and in 
increased efficiency in the study of other subjects. Be- 
cause numerous influences affect measurements of 
progress, either in reading or in other subjects, it is 
difficult to obtain thoroughly objective data to prove 
the effectiveness of a reading program. Such in- 
fluences as the willingness of a student to apply him- 
self, the time at his disposal, personal interests which 





distract attention from college study, deficiencies in 
previous training, foreign language backgrounds, 
physical handicaps, and general mental ability oper- 
ate both to enhance and to inhibit growth in read- 
ing ability. The data which follow represent an at- 
tempt to evaluate the effectiveness of a “program in 
which relatively poor readers were stimulated to im- 
prove their own reading ability by procedures similar 
to those described in this article. The classes were 
conducted at the Herzl Junior College, which is lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

A preliminary comparison of the scores of fresh- 
men on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests with achieve- 
ment marks on comprehensive examinations in aca- 
demic courses indicated that students who made scores 
on the reading tests below the scores published by 
the authors of the test for the thirteenth-grade level 
were likely to make relatively low academic marks 
on the comprehensive examinations. When the col- 
lege reading classes were introduced all students who 
made scores on the reading test lower than the thir- 
teenth-grade level were invited to enter the reading 
classes. Some students entered the reading classes, 
some students neglected to do so, and a considerable 
number were unable to do so because of conflicts in aca- 
demic schedules. The data which follow are based 
upon a study of 96 students who attended reading 
classes and 96 students who, for various reasons, did 
not attend. 

As a rule the students who attended the reading 
classes made significant improvement in reading 
ability as shown by scores on tests given before and 
after periods of training. They increased their mean 
comprehension scores* on the reading test from 95.2 
to 114.1 and their mean score in rate of reading from 
23.2 to 28.8 in ten to twelve weeks. 

Mean scores, no matter how interesting or how sig- 
nificant statistically, do not reveal the progress of 
individuals. In a college reading program the growth 
of individuals is more important than the change in 
the mean test scores of a group. By comparing the 
test scores of individuals before and after training with 
scores for grade levels given by the authors of the 
test an estimate of the progress of individuals may 
be obtained. This comparison, as shown in Table I, 
indicates that the scores in comprehension of 70 stu- 
dents improved from one-half to three and one-half 
grade Jevels. The scores in rate of reading of 66 stu- 
dents improved from one-half to four or more grade 
levels. Twenty-six students made no improvement in 
comprehension and 30 students made no improvement 


* When subjected to statistical evaluation the difference in 
the mean comprehension scores was found to be 9 times its 
probable error and difference in the mean rate scores was 
found to be 11 times its probable error. 
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TABLE I 


Improvement in Comprehension and in Rate of Reading as 
Shown by Scores for Grade Levels on the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests 








Number of Students 
Rate of Reading 


Changes in 
Grade Levels 





Comprehension 
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1 
2 
9 
20 
16 
12 
10 
26 
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in rate. The scores of 56 students reveal improvement 
in both comprehension and rate. These variations in 
results indicate that improvement may differ accord- 
ing to the needs of students. For example, it is de- 
sirable that a rapid ineffective reader improve in com- 
prehension even at the expense of rate. 

It is difficult to establish objectively a relation be- 
tween improvement in reading ability and improve- 
ment in academic progress because, as mentioned 
earlier in this article, so many influences may affect 
progress. In order to obtain some indication of the 
influence of instruction in reading upon academic 
progress the marks of the 96 students who attended 
the reading classes were compared with the marks of 
96 students who were invited to attend the reading 
classes but did not do so. Each student who attended 
the reading classes was paired with another student 
who attained approximately the same scores on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests. Table 
II presents a comparison of the academic marks at- 
tained by the two groups. The data in this table should 
be interpreted as follows: 4.1 per cent of the number 
of semester hours of credit earned by attendants of 
the college reading classes was rated “A” by in- 
structors; 1.7 per cent of the number of semester 
hours earned by the nonattendants was rated “A”’, etc. 
It is evident from an examination of the data in the 
table that the students who attended the reading 
classes attained higher academic marks. Of course, 


TABLE II* 
Comparison of Academic Marks Attained by 96 Poor Readers 
Who Attended College Reading Classes and by 96 Poor 
Readers Who Did Not Attend Reading Classes 








Per Cent of Marks Attained by Each Group 
AY S81 AAR ASF Total 


Attendants 4.1 11.5 | 35.8 | 30.5 100 
Nonattendants | 1.7 7.3 | 26.3 | 35.1 100 








18.1 
29.6 








“Source: McCallister, James M. Purposeful oes in Col- 
lege. (New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1942), p. 3. 
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other influences than instruction in reading may have 
affected the result but it seems reasonable to conclude 
that improvement in reading ability was a contributing 
influence in the differences attained. 

An examination of the distribution of marks indi- 
cates that each group made an unusually large number 
of low marks. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the two groups contained the students of 
lowest ability in the college. As measured by the 
American Council of Education Psychological Ex- 
amination the median score of each group was slightly 
lower than the lowest quartile score for freshman 
class in the college. It can hardly be expected that 
students who rank in the Jowest quarter of a group 
attain high academic marks. It is significant, how- 
ever, that that part of this group who received in- 
struction in reading excelled the remainder. 


SUMMARY 


The thesis of this article is that instruction in read- 
ing should be introduced in college to assist students 
to meet the demands made on them by the speed-up 
of the educational process. Such instruction may and 
should be related as closely as possible to the study of 
other subjects. Students who are poorly prepared for 
college study profit when systematic attention is given 
to the improvement of their reading practices. 


As I See the Youth Problem 


(Continued from page 310) 


that could be undertaken ; relations of the institute with 
public employment offices; possibilities and limita- 
tions of the institute in small towns and in rural areas; 
significance for the institute of the long discussed 
county unit plan of school organization ; and changing 
demands on the state resident work centers as eco- 
nomic conditions change. 

Nor can proper attention be given here to the two 
subsidiary issues mentioned earlier in this article. It 
may be pointed out, however, that public education 
as a whole should be greatly stimulated and improved 
when educational authorities are brought face to face 
with the task of helping all out-of-school youth ad- 
just themselves to occupational and other aspects of 
community life. Moreover, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the schools would receive stronger popular 
approval and support as a result of the necessarily 
closer relations with industry, with business, and with 
other community agencies. It may be suggested, also, 
that federal control which accompanies federal aid 
to any educational activities conducted by state and lo- 
cal authorities should be concerned only with seeing 
that the general purposes of the federal grant are 
observed. 











The Psychology of Adult Learning 


By GEORGE E. HILL 


regen education was for so long dominated by 
the old saw, “you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” that it is small wonder most of us heard little 
in school of old Marcus Porcius Cato. For it was he 
who started to study Greek at the age of 80. Some- 
one asked him why he started such a difficult study at 
such an age. “What other age have I?’ was his reply. 
This is the primary, inescapable fact of adult educa- 
tion. Adults cannot be translated back to some golden 
age of childhood in which the ability to learn can be 
renewed. The world “do move,” economics change, 
politics shift, interests are born, new demands are 
created—and adults have to meet all these changes. 
Sometimes, in fact, such adjustments to new condi- 
tions are almost life and death matters. The adult 
must learn! 

One wonders why it was not until the past two 
decades that a truly vital faith in adult learning came 
into being. Thorndike’s book Adult Learning created 
something of a sensation in 1928, although many in- 
vestigators had for years been revealing facts similar 
to those he collected. These studies have established 
with reasonable certainty several principles regarding 
adult learning. It may be well to enumerate these 
with the teaching implications of each principle. 

1. Adults can learn. “In general, nobody under 
forty-five should restrain himself from trying to learn 
anything because of a belief or fear that he is too old 
to be able to learn it. . . . If he fails in learning it, 
inability due directly to age will very rarely, if ever, 
be the reason.”"* There is no reason to believe that an 
adult is any less able to learn new ideas at forty than 
he was at fourteen. In fact, added maturity makes it 
easier to learn many things. Manual skills may come 
harder, but even with these, the door is not shut on 
learning because of age. It may only take a bit longer. 

2. Bright adults learn faster than dull ones, just as 
bright children learn faster than dull ones. The child 
of eight who learns very slowly will probably learn 
slowly at twenty-eight. The teacher of adults faces 
problems of individual differences just as real as those 
of the teacher of children. 

3. The chief motive to learning in adulthood is a 
practical motive. Adult education is distinctly volun- 
tary. Adults learn only when they feel a real need for 


*E. L. Thorndike, et al. Adult Learning. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928, p. 177. 


* George E. Hill, Dean of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lowa, delivered this address before 
a conference of WPA adult education workers 
of Northwest Iowa in February. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


something. This is not to say that an adult cannot 
learn uninteresting things. Thorndike? has clearly 
shown that adults can learn uninteresting, nonessential 
things if they try. But even these adults had a motive 
to try. 

4. The purposes of adult learning are usually re- 
constructive rather than preservative. The man in 
business who goes to night school to learn new ac- 
counting methods does so either to adjust his business 
to changed methods or to find for himself new ways 
to improve his business. He is out to adjust to change 
or to produce change. His motive is 2nything but 
self-satisfaction with things as they are. This is a 
direct contrast with much of childhood education 
which seeks to pass on a cultural heritage somewhat 
static in nature. 

5. There is good evidence, both experimental and 
empirical, to suggest that adults need more time for 
learning than do youngsters in their teens.* To the 
extent that speed is a factor in learning, it is reasonable 
to expect adults to take more time than adolescents. 
This need not be a serious barrier to effective learning 
in adulthood. Modern education has come, generally, 
to recognize that speed, as such, has no great merit. 

6. With adults, as with children, “the solution of 
each new problem is tackled on the basis of what has 
been learned before about similar problems and how 
to go about them.”* The peculiar significance of this 
familiar principle in adult learning is found in the 
fact that the adult has learned so much. In fact he will 
have learned much that will need to be unlearned. 
He will have been so well taught some things in 
youth that unlearning them is well-nigh impossible. 
This is especially true of learnings that have been 
well emotionalized. Attitudes regarding political par- 
ties may be a good example of this. Much of our 


*E. L. Thorndike, et al. Adult Interests. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936, pp. 47-54. 

*Irving Lorge. “The influence of tests upon the nature 
of mental decline as a function of age,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 27 (February, 1936), 100-10. 

“Ruth Kotinsky. Adult Education and the Social Scene. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1933, p. 11. 
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“what was good enough for father’ learning falls into 
this category. 

7. The adult will usually have developed attitudes 
and habits of action that reject authoritarian methods 
of instruction. Being mature, having tasted inde- 
pendence, the adult usually can be depended upon for 
a more independent approach to learning. He will, at 
the same time, show real respect for competence in 
his teachers. He will not be treated as a child, but he 
has an adult’s respect for the authority of mastery. 

8. Finally, the evaluation of adult learning must 
be patterned after our knowledge of adult learning. 
If there are certain distinctive characteristics of adult 
learning, these must be reflected in the means we em- 
ploy to measure adult learning. 

What are the implications of these principles for 
adult education ? 

Adult education is a hopeful enterprise. Founded 
on the sure knowledge that adults can learn, it need 
be dominated by no half-hearted motive of merely 
making up for the deficiencies of education in child- 
hood and youth. It can venture into distinctive areas 
of learning best undertaken only in adulthood. The 
time is past for rigid adherence to the notion that 
education is rightfully restricted to a nonproductive, 
dependent period of prolonged infancy. This should 
be a real stimulus to the teacher of adults. 

Adult education must have a constructive program 
of guidance. Dull adults should be encouraged to pur- 
sue educational adventures commensurate with their 
abilities. Adulthood does not involve any marked im- 
provement of mental capacities. We cannot assume all 
adults to be at a dead level of intellectual acumen. Nor 
can we ignore individual differences in adult classes. 
Many teachers of adults do not know how to adjust 
their instruction to individual differences in ability. 
The teacher of adults needs to have a good mastery of 
our current knowledge on individual differences. 

We must teach adults those things for which they 
already feel a need or for which a need can be stimu- 
lated. The curriculum for the adult must be “‘practi- 
cal.” This need not mean exclusively bread-and-butter 
subjects. It may seem very practical to some adults to 
renew their acquaintance with Shakespeare—if for 
no other reason than to discover if their adolescent dis- 
taste was well founded. To the extent that our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges get closer and closer to 
the real needs of their pupils, we will find more and 
more adults who will desire to continue cultural studies 
after leaving school. 

Adult teaching must help the mature student to a 
broader understanding of his responsibilities for the 
reconstruction of society. The average adult seeks 
instruction to improve himself or his business. He is 
apt to be dominated by purely selfish, albeit legitimate, 
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motives. In the realm of social attitudes, moral ideals, 
and cultural appreciations he is apt to be very “sot.” 
Adult education has a fine chance to pioneer in life- 
centered, socially-alive teaching that touches the prej- 
udices and the feelings of mature men and women. 
We must not only help these people make a better 
living but also to live better with each other. We can- 
not do this with an emotionally sterile type of teaching. 

Adult education must not be hurried. Patience, de- 
liberate plodding, at times, will be required. This is 
difficult to achieve if the teacher is used to teaching 
teen-age youngsters. There is no place in the adult 
class for the stop watch and the metronome. Im- 
patience with the slow learner is sure to kill fine mo- 
tives to learn. 

We must start where we find our students. This is 
as true, or more true, of adults as of children. Know- 
ing their backgrounds won't solve all our teaching 
problems, but it will help us to attack the problem 
of unlearning old and harmful habits. It will also 
help us to build upon the sure foundations of what 
they already know and believe. I will never forget a 
scared young woman who came to me several years 
ago. She had just been appointed to teach reading 
in a women’s penitentiary. “All those women read 
are pulp magazines. What can I teach them?” It 
seemed to me the only answer was, ‘First teach them 
how to read pulp magazines better. Then perhaps 
you can teach them how to read somewhat better pulp 
magazines.” We must start where we find them. 

Adult education must be a cooperative venture. 
The teacher must be first among equals, not a boss, 
not a formal pedagog. Adults respond admirably to 
leadership that recognizes their maturity, that capi- 
talizes on their specialized abilities, that treats them 
like thinking persons. Someone once said, “I treat all 
men like gentlemen, not necessarily because they are, 
but because I am.” We might, as teachers of adults, 
paraphrase this to read, “I treat all adults as intelli- 
gent, not necessarily because they are, but because I 
must be intelligent to be a good teacher.” Every ex- 
perienced teacher of adults knows the pitfall of the 
patronizing attitude. 

Finally, we must judge the results of adult educa- 
tion by adult standards. There seems little point in 
aping the worst practices of childhood education by 
insisting on formal, artificial methods of grading and 
marking. I like to define learning as the progressive 
modification of behavior through experience. When 
adults have learned, they should behave differently 
from what they once did. Ruskin put it well when he 
said that the purpose of education is not to teach 
men things they do not know, but to teach them to be- 
have as they do not now behave. This is not to dis- 


(Concluded on page 318) 
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The Dictionary of Education 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


5 nw need of educators for a dictionary that will 
help them to use their professional words and ex- 
pressions with more precise meanings is nothing new. 
Of many specific illustrations to show such need, I 
shall cite only four and these briefly. 

First, a pronouncement written before most of us 
in this room were born: ‘The difference between the 
right word and the nearly right word is the difference 
between lightning and the lightning bug.”” This em- 
phasis on precise word meanings represents the ripe 
thought of its author, the world-renowned humorist 
and literary man, Mark Twain. As educators, most of 
us do not aspire to use our professional words with 
the dazzling brilliance, directness, and devastating 
power of lightning. At the same time we would be 
poor sticks indeed if we did not wish our professional 
words to give light of far more than firefly strength. 
Consider: The lightning bug’s feeble flash is directed 
at nothing in particular, illuminates only part of the 
bug, throws no appreciable light on anything else, 
and merely calls the general attention of other bugs to 
the one that is flashing. 

Second, many years ago when three present full pro- 
fessors of education in three great universities were 
students at the University of Missouri, they had edu- 
cation courses under three professors. One of these 
Missouri faculty members had taken his doctorate 
with Dewey at Chicago. The other two faculty mem- 
bers had doctorates from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In the Chicago man’s first year at Mis- 
souri, the three students were considerably upset by 
the difference in terminology used by their three pro- 
fessors. In fact, it was late in the year before the stu- 
dents discovered that the three professors had sub- 
stantially the same point of view, only the Chicago 
man always started with “the functional approach” 
and the Teachers College men with “reactions.” 

Third, Dr. Henry Johnson, the famous professor 
of the teaching of history at Teachers College, now 
retired, told me the following after he had been teach- 
ing at the College for a generation. I give his own 
words as well as I can recall them now: “When I 
was a young history instructor at a state teachers col- 
lege, the methods-of-teaching faculty members said 
my class teaching was a perfect example of applying 
the Herbartian psychology and the five formal steps. 
In later years, my teaching at various institutions was 
successively dubbed by such faculty members a perfect 


t 


* Carter Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a Phi Delta 
Kappa member, formerly a national officer. 
This article is adapted from a talk before the 
chapter at Rutgers University, March 19, 1942. 


example of correlation, of the socialized recitation, of 
the project method, of the problem method, of pro- 
gressive education, of integration, of the activity pro- 
gram, and of the organismic psychology. Over the 
years students were sent to observe my teaching as a 
model for all these supposedly different methods. 
Now the curious thing is that all the time I have been 
using exactly the same method. I have all the while 
simply been teaching the best I knew how. The only 
change has been in the terminology used by the meth- 
ods people.” 

Fourth, a number of years ago, one of our most 
noted Teachers College professors, a man famed for 
clarity of thought, was asked to present his views on 
a certain topic at a national conference. He started 
out just as he would have done at the College. Had 
he been there, his presentation would probably not 
have been questioned for two reasons: First, he would 
have been speaking to those inclined to regard his 
pronouncements as gospel. Second, his listeners would 
have assigned to his words much the same meanings 
as he did. When he was confronted at the conference 
with some thirty men from other institutions and 
school systems, it was an altogether different story. At 
the end of two hours, wholly unable to make himself 
clear to these other men, he gave up in disgust. A 
small part of his difficulty was that the men from other 
institutions lacked the worshipful attitude of his stu- 
dents. Most of his trouble, however, came from the 
fact that he assigned to his words wholly different 
meanings from what the terms bore for the confer- 
ence members. 

At the present time, much confusion and waste 
arise because supposedly good educators ascribe such 
widely different meanings to the same word or use 
somewhat synonymously words between which they 
should distinguish sharply. Examples of terms now 
given wholly different meanings by various educators 
are: The “research” and “leadership” words of our 
Phi Delta Kappa ritual, academic freedom, activity 
program, adaptability, core curriculum, democracy in 
education, general education, guidance, objective evi- 
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dence, and organismic psychology. Examples of in- 
sufficiently distinguished words are: aims, goals, and 
objectives; appraisal, evaluation, examination, and 
measurement; criteria, definitions, and standa:ds. 

But, you may be thinking, wouldn’t all this trouble 
be avoided if educators would only use the great dic- 
tionaries already available, say the Webster's New 
International or the Standard of Funk and Wagnalls? 
The answer is decidedly “no.” Aside from being very 
cumbersome, such general dictionaries always fail to 
include many of the special meanings needed in a par- 
ticular profession. Consequently, just as medical men, 
lawyers, philosophers, psychologists, and chemists 
need and have their special dictionaries, so do edu- 
cators need a dictionary of words and terms used in 
education. Moreover, the pioneers in any new field 
cannot proceed far except as they develop new mean- 
ings for words and phrases already existing. Take, for 
example, a certain dissertation that ranks as one of the 
greatest contributions to educational administration, 
of all time. Every word in the title of that disserta- 
tion was familiar to educators, but the meaning the 
author of the dissertation gave to the whole expression 
was to many schoolmen altogether new. As a conse- 
quence, this dissertation was exceedingly difficult to 
write, as shown by a critic’s remarking that the author 
used one word in four different senses in as many 
parts of the study. Consequently, the book was ex- 
ceedingly hard to read. Another critic said he thought 
only the author and God understood the dissertation 
and sometimes he was not even sure about God. How- 
ever, as the author proceeded in his invaluable studies 
in the same area, he developed greater precision in the 
new meanings for his words so that his recent writings 
along this line are far easier to understand than was 
his first study. 

For many years this “big, buzzing, booming confu- 
sion” in educational terminology worried many edu- 
cators. I recall that about fifteen years ago Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs was chairman of a N.E.A. committee on 
educational terminology. One result of that commit- 
tee’s work was the list of headings finally set in order 
by L. Belle Voegelein who used them in Education 
Index, of which she was the first editor. But this 
improvement involved only standardized headings 
under which to list educational library materials. It 
did not touch the meanings of words used throughout 
education writings, which were of great concern to 
Professor Carter V. Good of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The idea of a dictionary of education occurred 
to him and he preached it constantly for some years, 
meanwhile beginning a list of educational terms that 
he thought needed to be defined precisely. In due 
time, as chairman of the committee on educational 
nomenclature of the American Educational Research 
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Association, he secured a joint committe of that As- 
sociation and of the American Council on Education. 
This committee formulated plans for a suitable diction- 
ary of education. 

Both the American Council on Education and the 
American Educational Research Association were wil- 
ling to sponsor the dictionary if sufficient funds for a 
creditable result could be secured, and the Council 
financed two exploratory conferences. Experienced 
dictionary publishers estimated that producing a dic- 
tionary of the size and quality contemplated would re- 
quire $200,000. Dr. Good and both organizations be- 
lieved that this estimate could be markedly reduced 
because of unpaid cooperation procurable from educa- 
tors. But it was impossible to get funds from any of 
the foundations to meet even this much lower esti- 
mate. Without funds to this extent, the two associa- 
tions would not sponsor the project. 

Finally, initial funds to the extent of $500 and spon- 
sorship for the project were secured from the 1937 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa. Full work on 
the dictionary began in Dr. Good's office in 1939 with 
compiling a master list of words needing accurate 
definition, utilizing extensively the help of workers 
at Wayne University under the supervision of W. Ray 
Smittle. It now looks as though the entire cost to Phi 
Delta Kappa will be slightly over $10,000. This total 
includes the original $500, the 1939 appropriation 
of $6,700, the additional $2,000 appropriated by the 
1941 National Council, and the publisher’s advance 
royalties of $1,000. Such a small cost for so compre- 
hensive a project has been possible only because of 
voluntary contributions of service by Dr. Good, the 
University of Cincinnati, and the several thousand 
other faculty members, graduate students, and other 
educational workers participating in the project. 

For help on planning and policies, Dr. Good se- 
cured an editorial board that has had several meetings 
and done considerable corresponding. However, prac- 
tically all of the carrying out of the plans and policies 
has been by Dr. Good and the Cincinnati editorial of- 
fice. The board members are: Dr. Carter V. Good, 
Chairman; Dr. W. W. Charters, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research at Ohio State University ; 
Dr. Henry D. Rinsland, the test specialist at the 
University of Oklahoma, who has been doing a great 
deal of work on tests for the United States government, 
and is at present in military service; Professor W. Ray 
Smittle of Wayne University, the municipal university 
of Detroit; myself; and our national executive secre- 
tary of Phi Delta Kappa, Paul M. Cook, ex-officio. 

The plan of work has been essentially as follows: 
Dr. Good, with the help of assistants supervised by 
Dr. Smittle, first made up a master list of about 19,000 
educational words and terms needing accurate defini- 
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tions. He appointed a great many competent coordina- 
tors, selecting them from experts representing the 
various subject headings covered by the dictionary. 
These coordinators are in colleges, universities, and 
other educational agencies all over the country. He 
also secured the help of professional associations and 
independent committees of experts in all significant 
areas of education. 

In some instances for words sent to them by Dr. 
Good, and in more cases for words of their own choos- 
ing, competent educators wrote definitions, often with 
the help of local Phi Delta Kappans, and mailed their 
results to the editorial office of the dictionary at Cin- 
cinnati. These preliminary definitions the office staff 
edited, retyped, and returned to the proper coordina- 
tors for criticism. These definitions (revised by the 
coordinators in the light of such editorial suggestions ) 
were then submitted to at least one, and possibly sev- 
eral, committees of specialists, appointed as a rule by 
the cooperating professional associations. At present, 
all definitions are being re-submitted to the appropri- 
ate coordinators, along with the reactions of the re- 
viewing committees of specialists. 

By Washington’s birthday of this year, Dr. Good 
and his staff had edited and reviewed 8,000 defini- 
tions. He had on hand 4,000 additional definitions yet 
to be edited and expected shortly to receive about 3,- 
000 definitions still outstanding. It is estimated that 
the completed dictionary will contain slightly over 
15,000 definitions averaging 50 words in length. Pro- 
nunciation will not be indicated except in the case of 
unusual or foreign terms. It is to be hoped that the 
correct accents will be indicated for such words as 
“research,”” ‘‘survey” (noun), and “‘survey” (verb). 

Regarding foreign words, Dr. Good on Feb. 21 
wrote: “While the bulk of the Dictionary is, of 
course, given over to English-language terms, we have 
a relatively large section on foreign terms. At pres- 
ent, there are about seven hundred definitions of terms 
in French, German, and Italian, and we expect to add 
an equal number from Spanish and Portuguese, deal- 
ing with South American education. In the area of 
comparative education alone, we probably shall deal 
with the following countries and geographical areas: 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, Portuguese 
Latin America, Spanish Latin America, and perhaps 
Russia.” 

The Dictionary is to be published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., with all royalties going to the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa in return for the aid 
granted by the Council. Under the 1939 contract with 
the publisher, the price of the dictionary, if the volume 
does not exceed 800 pages, will be $4.50; to Phi Delta 
Kappans ordering prior to publication, $3. Should 
the volume be 600 pages or less, the corresponding 
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prices will be $4 and $2.80. Recent developments may 
necessitate somewhat higher prices, but no one in- 
volved desires to increase the price more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Barring unforeseen difficulties, the manuscript 
should be in the hands of the publisher by the spring 
of 1943. The publication should be out late that year 
or early in 1944. 

The committee in charge of the project and the na- 
tional officers of Phi Delta Kappa look upon the dic- 
tionary as a major contribution to educational litera- 
ture, especially for research purposes. They see no 
reason why the dictionary should not in its field be as 
great a contribution as the recent Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, which has been widely acclaimed 
after having a history very similar to that of the 
dictionary. The Dictionary of Education will be in- 
valuable to any educator who desires to think, or ex- 
press himself, accurately on educational matters or 
who desires to teach others the art of doing so. It 
should meet a long-standing need in education and 
constitute an achievement of which Phi Delta Kappa 
may well be proud. 


Psychology of Adult Learning 
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count knowledge. Bless us, we need plenty of it! 
But the true evidence of adult learning is the ability 
to live better. We see clearly the practical implica- 
tions of this concept of adult learning. The adult must 
be taught things that have meaning for his experience. 
He must be helped to reconstruct his experience. To 
evaluate our job we must live with him. If he has 
been taught to do a better job at the shop, we must go 
to his shop to find our evidence of learning. If he has 
been taught to be a better citizen we must live in his 
civic groups to judge our results. If she has been 
taught to feed her children better, we must sit at her 
table and eat with her children to judge her learning. 
In short, adult education must be an intimate phase 
of the real living experiences of people, not an iso- 
lated escape from these realities. 


A NEW SERIES of twenty-six recorded programs 
presents in dramatized form the background of the 
U. S. Constitution, the Bill of Rights and other amend- 
ments, as well as some typical Supreme Court cases in- 
terpreting the basic law of the land. These recordings 
constitute the fourth series of the “Lest We Forget” 
programs, sponsored by the Institute of Oral and Vis- 
ual Education, and may be obtained by radio stations 
and schools without charge from the radio division of 
the Institute, 101 Park Ave., New York City. 





New Voter Recognition 


By HUGH S. BONAR 


A= SOME two million young people who 
reach the age of twenty-one and some two hun- 
dred thousand newly-naturalized citizens (235,260 in 
1940) are admitted to active participation in govern- 
ment as voters. To these new voters we look to safe- 
guard a foundation principle of our democracy—en- 
lightened universal suffrage with the secret ballot. 
What are we doing to help make these ballots count 
for democracy ? 

While much instruction in citizenship is offered in 
the schools of the nation from earliest grades through 
high school, there is a real need to bridge the gap that 
exists for most young men and women between high- 
school graduation and arriving at the age to vote. 
For millions this period represents four years of wan- 
dering. It is a dangerous preliminary to a citizen’s 
first experience with the ballot. 

New Voter Preparation and Recognition, which had 
its beginning in Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, in 
1938-39, is now a nationwide plan to strengthen our 
form of government. The suggestion to organize a 
new voter program was made in an adult class in mu- 
nicipal government offered by the Manitowoc Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. Dr. R. J. Colbert, 
head of the Social Science Department, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, was in charge of the 
class. Out of the class, composed of teachers, city 
officials, and business and professional people, came 
the movement for a program of preparation, recogni- 
tion, and induction for all young men and women in 
Manitowoc County who become twenty-one years of 
age during any one year. The plan operates under 
school supervision. 

For five months before the culminating induction 
ceremony, the young people attended group meetings 
at which, under the guidance of competent leaders, 
they studied the machinery and function of govern- 
ment, as well as local and national problems. The 
culminating program was held on May 19 and a 
parade in which many individuals and community 
groups shared was featured as a part of the day's 
events. Each voting precinct was invited to enter a 
float in the parade. The program committee recom- 
mended the plan of using one theme in the parade 
each year and so arranging these themes that significant 
events in the history of our nation would be presented 
in sequence over the years. The Bill of Rights was the 
theme for the 1939 floats, which represente: ‘reedom 


* Hugh S. Bonar, Superintendent of Schools, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, is a member of Phi 
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of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of press, and 
right of trial by jury, among many others included in 
this first parade. 

The induction ceremony was held out-of-doors to 
accommodate the large crowd of spectators. The 
chief justice of the state supreme court administered 
the oath of allegiance and each new voter was given 
a certificate showing participation in the program. 

The Wisconsin legislators were so impressed with 
the values of the plan that they passed a law making 
provision for similar new voter programs in each 
county of the state. 

The movement was sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association at the San Francisco convention in 
July, 1939. A committee, known as the Committee on 
Induction into Citizenship, with representatives from 
each state, was appointed in September of the same 
year. The committee has been continued each year and 
is now called the Committee on New Voter Prepara- 
tion and Recognition. State cooperating committees 
have been appointed by the state education associa- 
tions. During 1940-41, new voter programs were or- 
ganized in thirty-six states and in Puerto Rico. 

At the request of the N.E.A. committee, Congress 
adopted a joint resolution in April, 1940, recognizing 
the movement and establishing the third Sunday in 
May as a day to be set aside each year by Presidential 
proclamation for the new voter induction and recogni- 
tion ceremonies. 

During the past year many colleges and universities 
organized new voter programs for their twenty-one- 
year-old students. Each year additional colleges will 
be added to this important roll call. 

While the new voter program should be organized 
under educational authorities to keep it free from at- 
tachments to special groups and interests, the pro- 
gram cannot be successfully carried out without the 
help of many community groups and interested indi- 
viduals. On a national scale, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, the American Legion, and Kiwanis International 
have been especially cooperative. In thousands of 
local communities many other groups have helped to 
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“Freedom” Lessons From Pioneers 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


N°. THAT many of the artificialities of modern 
life are being curtailed by the demands of the 
war, is it not a good time to rediscover many of the 
self-help, live-at-home processes with which the 
American pioneer met the problems of life? Is this 
not a good time to re-examine and re-experience the 
social and economic values inherent in this earlier way 
of living which have been lost in our feverish effort 
to modernize and mechanize? What can the schools 
do on the one hand to help win the war by an in- 
creased emphasis upon home and community self- 
sufficiency and on the other hand by bringing their 
pupils to a fuller understanding and appreciation of 
the strength and courage inherent in America’s pioneer 
origin? Is this not an opportunity to pause in our 
headlong effort to reduce all American life to ma- 
chines and ‘‘gadgets” and to consider whether by trust- 
ing our future to this type of modernization we are 
not destroying the very source of America’s great- 
ness ? 

For many years now it has been unpopular to per- 
sist in the tried and trusted practices of the past. They 
were derisively classed as “horse and buggy” ideas or 
methods. Instead, pride was taken in the moderniza- 
tion and mechanization of as many departments of life 
as possible and in doing so in the least possible time. 
To be progressive came generally to mean to replace 
the hand work and self-sufficient ways, which had 
given so much strength and happiness to the pioneers, 
with automatic ‘‘gadgets” and with processed goods 
purchased in fancy packages. To be sure, here and 
there a “voice in the wilderness” was raised to point 
out that health, wealth, and sound economy were 
found in those homes, especially the rural homes, 
which retained more of the self-sufficient practices of 
the pioneer days. Such voices emphasized the values 
to be derived from more “‘live-at-home”’ activities in 
a more nearly “subsistence farming program,” and in 
home and community recreation in preference to com- 
mercialized entertainment. But the trend toward auto- 
mobiles, motors, movies, electrical appliances, canned 
vegetables, ‘‘canned”’ news, and ‘“‘canned’’ music con- 
tinued unabated. Perhaps now that the nation is en- 
gaged in a terrific war the voices which so far have 
largely fallen on deaf ears may have a chance to be 
heard. 

Perhaps now would be a good time for the schools 
to guide youth to try out for themselves many of 


* Walter H. Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist in Charge 
of School Garden Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., is a member of Phi 
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the self-help activities and processes they had dis- 
carded as antiquated. They could no doubt do this 
with profit to their own education and at the same 
time make important contributions to a nation’s war 
effort. 

But what specifically can the schools do along this 
line? What are some of these self-help home and 
community activities with which the schools can help 
their pupils to experiment? How will the ie-install- 
ment of these pioneer practices help in the war effort? 
The following outline will suggest a few answers to 
these questions. Detailed information concerning 
many of these activities can be secured from bulletins 
published by the state and national agricultural ex- 
tension services. But the schools should not overlook 
the opportunity to utilize historical information avail- 
able within their own communities. Pioneers still liv- 
ing will no doubt prove invaluable as sources of in- 
formation; moreover, these ‘‘oldsters” will be found 
eager to serve. 

A. Schools can participate in many activities which 
naturally group themselves acound garden projects. 
Wartime needs make this a good time to increase 
greatly the number, the size, and the quality of home, 
school, and community gardens. Fresh garden vege- 
tables will not only leave more canned foods available 
for use by the armed forces, but they will do much 
to improve family diets, relieve pressure upon trans- 
portation facilities, increase the total food supply, 
and provide an excellent outlet near at hand for the 
patriotic zeal of youth. The following will suggest 
a few garden activities which teachers and other edu- 
cational leaders should consider at this time: 

1. Provide help in the selection of grounds suitable 
for gardening and assist in building up such grounds 
to maximum fertility through the use of such avail- 
able materials as barnyard manure, wood ashes, cracked 
oyster and clam shells, cover crops, and compost heaps. 
Perhaps a team of high school boys and girls could 
be formed who would become sufficiently expert to 
make the soil tests needed not only by the school gar- 
dens but by those of the homes and the community. 
The soil of both new and existing gardens should be 
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analyzed and built up to make sure that maximum 
production results from the seeds planted. 

2. Train boys and girls to become willing and ef- 
ficient gardeners. In other words, it is now quite as 
important to grow good gardeners as good gardens. 
With so many young men going into the armed forces 
and into the war industzies, boys and girls, especially 
those of high school age, become an important labor 
supply. But they must be inspired with a will and 
readiness to enter the ranks of the garden and farm 
producers. The work and sacrifice needed to grow 
good gardens must be made popular. If good attitudes 
toward hard work are restored in youth, even those 
growing up in the cities can find a place in the food 
production activities. The schools can do much to 
encourage children to help their parents in caring for 
a garden. 

3. Teach youth to grow more than one crop of 
many vegetables. Through careful planning and fre- 
quent replanting during the growing season, a con- 
tinuous supply of home-grown fresh vegetables can 
be assured. Sometimes more than one crop of vege- 
tables, one maturing later than the other, can be grown 
in the same row. 

4. Get all members of the family to cooperate in 
the growing, preservation, and wider use of garden 
products. Gardening will be found to be an excellent 
“all-family” activity now seldom found in the modern 
home. Much can also be accomplished by getting the 
cooperation of all community groups interested in gar- 
dens—garden clubs, parent-teacher associations, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and high school clubs in 
nature study, science, agriculture, and home economics 
—elementary teachers, high school teachers, farm 
bureaus, homemakers clubs, and the like. 

5. Provide or arrange short courses in gardening 
for teachers and other adult leaders; urge the older 
high school pupils to become sufficiently proficient 
in gardening to supervise the garden activities of their 
younger brothers and sisters and to give help and guid- 
ance to garden projects in the neighborhood. 

6. Plant school gardens which will serve as train- 
ing and demonstration projects, and from which 
plants can be distributed for planting in home gar- 
dens. 

7. Find homemade ways of building humus and 
soil fertility, so much needed in the gardens. Since 
commercial fertilizers use many of the same chemicals 
which are needed in the making of munitions, a com- 
post pit should be built in connection with every gar- 
den, in which leaves, grass-cuttings, garbage, and 
other vegetable products can be placed and prepared 
for use. 

8. Urge schools, pupils, and parents to buy and use 
seeds, tools, insecticides, and other needs of successful 
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gardening cooperatively. The cooperative purchase 
and use of such materials will result in savings through 
quantity buying, in group planning, and in a spirit of 
neighborliness. 

9. Work out plans and programs for the economic 
use of water needed for gardening. Ingenious and in- 
expensive irrigation schemes can be devised; deep 
rather than frequent watering produces the best re- 
sults. 

10. Help old and young to learn more about: 

a. Food supplies now available in the United 
States. 

b. Possible ways of adding to this supply 
through home production. 

c. Vegetable, mint, spice, herb, and other 
garden products grown and used by the pioneers. 

d. The dependence of other nations upon us; 
our dependence upon them. 

e. The meaning of “Food will write the 
peace.” 

f. The value of vegetables as sources of vita- 
mins. 

11. Devise plans and procedures for stimulating 
the planting and continuous care of gardens, such as: 
campaigns, enrollment cards, certificates of merit, 
home visitations, displays, score cards, prizes, etc. 

12. Devise ways and means whereby parents and 
youth may learn how to preserve the home garden 
products for winter use through such processes as 
canning, jellying, drying, pickling, brining, home- 
made root cellars, homemade refrigerators, etc. The 
particular process used will depend upon many fac- 
tors, all of which must be carefully considered. With 
shortages in cans, tops for glass jars, mechanical re- 
frigerators, and canning equipment, homemade proc- 
esses and devices will offer excellent opportunities to 
both youth and adults desiring to experiment and to 
invent. Guidance in the solving of problems of home 
preservation and storage of garden products can be 
obtained from the extension services of your state 
university and from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

13. Discourage waste and spoilage in food supplies. 
Teach youth how to make leftovers palatable, to take 
on their plates only what can be eaten, to help in starv- 
ing the garbage can; teach them to protect food sup- 
plies against rodents and other agents of destruction. 

14. Encourage a study of and cooperation with 
state programs of plant disease and pest control. Most 
of these plant diseases and pests, as well as the meth- 
ods of control, are of modern rather than pioneer 
origin. They have resulted from improved trans- 
portation, from the introduction of new plants, and 
from upsets in the balance of nature. 

15. Help in the protection of wild nut, fruit, and 
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berry trees and bushes ; encourage the gathering, use, 
and storage of wild nuts, fruits, and berries. 

16. Learn more about the diet value and use on the 
farms of whole grains, such as wheat for whole-wheat 
bread and breakfast foods and corn for corn meal and 
hominy; many whole grains can be procured by home- 
made methods, especially in the farm home. 

B. Schools can do much to stimulate the production 
and use of more homegrown meats: 

1. Encourage youth to undertake more dairy, calf, 
hog, sheep, chicken, goat, duck, goose, turkey, rabbit, 
and pigeon projects with a view of producing a con- 
tinuous home supply of fresh meat; slaughtering and 
using the larger animals cooperatively with the neigh- 
bors helps in making a continuous home supply of 
fresh meat available. So far as possible these animal 
projects should depend upon homegrown feed sup- 
plies. 

2. Encourage young people to form junior cattle 
associations for the breeding and marketing of their 
livestock. 

3.-Help old and young to learn more about: 

a. How to preserve and process such products 
as milk, butter, and eggs. 

b. How to rear and care for young animals. 

c. How to cooperate in state programs of dis- 
ease control and the prevention of livestock epi- 
demics. 

d. How and when to cull unproductive milk 
cows and laying hens. 

4. Encourage an interest in the proper skinning 
and tanning of hides; many useful things can be 
made from home-tanned furs. Feathers, too, have 
many uses. Methods of salvaging these should be 
studied. 

5. Teach youth to be kind to all animals. It is de- 
sirable that youth should learn more about the care 
and treatment of diseases and injuries among animals. 

6. Encourage hunting and fishing in accordance 
with approved conservation practices; plant and main- 
tain food supplies and covers for wild life. 

7. Encourage study of the hatching and propaga- 
tion of fish and game birds; arrange visits to state and 
others government hatcheries; urge cooperation in 
the distribution and protection of the young quail, 
partridges, pheasants, and water fowl in field and 
marsh; guide youth to study how they can help to 
distribute fingerlings and guard them against de- 
struction when streams become low. 

C. At this time when the nation faces sugar short- 
ages and sugar rationing, the schools can play a part 
in reawakening an interest in the home-produced 
sweets so common to pioneer homes: 

1. Help youth to find an interesting and profitable 
hobby in the study and keeping of bees, and urge the 
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wider use of honey; encourage the gathering of wild 
honey and the domestication of wild bees. 

2. Help youth to recognize sugar maple trees, learn 
how to tap them for sap in a manner which will not 
injure the trees, and how to boil down the sap into 
syrup and sugar. 

3. Experiment with planting of sugar beets and 
making sugar and syrup through home processes. 

4. Plant sorghum cane and make sorghum molasses. 

This list of home and school activities through 
which the schools can participate more fully in the 
“Food for Freedom” program could, of course, be 
greatly extended. The more thought we give to the 
things the pioneers did for themselves and the uses 
they made of the resources at hand, the more the list 
grows. It is evident that the schools’ contributions to 
the rehabilitation of many of these pioneer practices 
will not only help win the war but will help us to 
recapture some of the joys and adventures of living 
which modern life has sacrificed to progress. More- 
over, a restoration of such practices will provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for the schools to teach in terms 
of community problems and to utilize community 
resources. - 
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organize and finance the program. In some communi- 
ties, boards of education, county boards of super- 
visors, and city councils have appropriated funds to 
finance the program. 

The American Citizens Handbook, a publication of 
the New Voter Preparation and Recognition Commit- 
tee of the N.E.A., was made available for new voters 
early in 1941. Both as a source book and as a book of 
inspiration, it will be useful as an aid in keeping voters 
informed and enthused about American institutions 
and ideals. It might well be considered a “must” 
book for every American home. The book was made 
possible through the untiring efforts of Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the N.E.A. and mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Personal Growth Leaflets numbers 100 and 70 ex- 
plain the program in detail. These are available at the 
Washington office of the N.E.A. 

There isn’t anything magic or inherently sacred 
about the political institution of voting that guaran- 
tees good government. Only to the extent that our 
voters are well informed and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper use of the ballot will we enjoy any 
guarantee of good government through universal suf- 
frage. The New Voter movement provides a medium 
for assuring a more enlightened electorate. 














The Southern Association Study 


Reported by GLADSTONE H. YEUELL 


HE Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 

search was created by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in December, 1935. 

At the Richmond, Virginia, meeting, December 2, 
1936, the Commission proposed to the Association a 
major study which is now in process. Its proposal was 
in part as follows: 


It is the purpose of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to plan and direct a 
cooperative study on the part of both high schools and 
colleges designed to develop an educational program 
that will more adequately meet the needs of our adoles- 
cent group. 

In attacking this problem selected secondary schools 
and colleges will be encouraged to modify their present 
instructional programs in such a manner as will provide 
for desirable outcomes not now being achieved by our 
schools. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the selected 
schools would be left free to depart from traditional 
practices where such departure seems desirable. It will 
probably require that provision be made whereby gradu- 
ates from these schools may be admitted to higher in- 
stitutions without the usual restrictions. 

It is suggested that the members of each State Com- 


mittee as above indicated canvass the secondary schools” 


in their state for the purpose of selecting a tentative list 
of schools which, in the mind of the committee, are 
qualified to enter into the cooperative study. The 
schools thus selected will be given an opportunity to 
present in detail programs which they would like to 
undertake. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in 
Washington, June 29, 1937, Frank C. Jenkins was 
selected as director of the study. 

After considerable survey work on the part of Dr. 
Jenkins and his staff of field workers, thirty-three sec- 
ondary schools were finally chosen for the study, two 
from each of the eleven states of the Southern Associ- 
ation Area. These schools range in size from fifty-five 
to two thousand students and furnish a fairly ade- 
quate sampling of secondary schools in the South. Ap- 
proximately half of them may be classed as rural. 

From the beginning of the study it was emphasized 
that the field staff was to impose no set pattern on 
the cooperating schools. They were to survey them- 
selves, determine their own weaknesses, and attempt 


* Gladstone H. Yeuell is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, University of 
Alabama; on the Executive Committee of the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search of the Southern Association; and Dis- 
trict Representative of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to improve themselves along lines which seemed to 
them feasible in terms of their communities and their 
own immediate set-up. Throughout the study empha- 
sis has been placed on conferences in which the par- 
ticipants and interested parties take part. As a gen- 
etalization it is probably correct to say that one of 
the main contributions of the study has been to con- 
vince teachers, administrators, and supervisors that 
real change, or progress, can be obtained only by 
democratic, cooperative effort on the part of everyone 
concerned. Any school can be changed fundamentally, 
or improved, if the teachers and administrators of that 
school set their own goals by democratic methods, and 
because the goals are their own, work enthusiastically 
toward their achievement. 

While it would be impossible to name all of the 
problems which the various schools of the study have 
undertaken, the following listing? will give a fair 
idea of the magnitude and variety of those attacked: 


1. Improved provision for the individual differences 
of pupils. 

2. The improvement of community living through 
a revised school program. 

3. The extension of a strictly college preparatory 
high school program to include adequate training 
of those not planning to attend college. 

4. The improvement of school-community relation- 
ships by: 

a. Closer parent-teacher relationships. 

b. Extension of school services. 

c. Informing the community of school’s program 
and work. 

5. The development of democratic school procedures. 

6. The development and extension of a core cur- 
riculum. 

7. The increase of the holding power of the school. 

8. The provision of recreational facilities within the 
regular school program. 

9. Procedures for improving the social adjustments 
of students. 

10. The development of a guidance program. 
11. The development of a health program. 
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. Provision for the professional growth of the 
school staff. 

. Improvement of evaluation techniques. 

. The enrichment of subject-matter fields. 

. The adjustment of instructional materials to the 
needs and interests of children. 

. Methods of determining needs and interests. 

. Provision for teacher training. 

. Adjustment of the school program to the associ- 
ated college schedule. 


A recent report of the Director of the study shows 
its various extensions. For example, assistance has 
been rendered to higher institutions of the South in 
conducting twenty-five different summer conferences 
or workshops. Work has been carried on with ele- 
mentary and minor high schools associated with, or 
feeding into, twelve of the thirty-three schools. In 
some cases, county and whole city systems have been 
drawn into the study. Junior colleges associated with 
certain of the secondary schools have participated in 
the study. Some ten teacher-training institutions afhli- 
ated with secondary schools have worked in harmony 
with the Director and staff. Support has been at- 
tempted in respect to the Secondary School Study of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, the Work Conference on Higher Education 
of the Southern Association, and the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Contracts have been made with numerous 
county and city school systems, higher institutions, 
and state departments of the Southern area. Numerous 
reports and bulletins have been prepared. Scholar- 
ships have been granted, and active and potential lead- 
ers in the eleven states have been trained and inspired 
to carry on the work when the study, as such, ends. 

It is perhaps too early as yet to evaluate the study. 
However, two committees are now at work on the 
problem, one of them representing the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research and the other 
the Higher Commission. The various schools of the 
study are also evaluating themselves to the best of 
their ability. It is believed by those associated with 
the study that changes and improvements have been 
achieved in institutional procedures, evaluation pro- 
cedures, administrative procedures, relationships 
among pupils, teachers, and parents, and contributions 
to community betterment. It is also felt that much 
progress has been made in the organization and find- 
ing of appropriate materials of instruction. 

It is quite natural that a study of this type would 
point out certain future lines of procedure and it is 
the belief of the Director and his staff, and also of 
the Executive Committee of the Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research, that at least one of 
these lines should be carefully explored and if possible 


followed through. A pertinent statement from a 
recent report of the Executive Committee reads as 
follows: 


Some of the present results of the study indicate the 
urgent need for a series of investigations designed to 
discover ways in which the schools can contribute more 
directly to the betterment of living within the communi- 
ties they serve. The disparity between the abundant 
human and economic resources of the Southern region 
and the level of living within the area is frequently 
emphasized. It is widely believed that the quality of 
living can be improved and that the schools should 
contribute to such improvement. Some ways in which 
schools can meet this responsibility have been developed 
through the work of the study.® 


It is further believed by those connected with this 
study that the idea contained in the quotation has been 
partially demonstrated by the work of several of the 
cooperating schools, perhaps most noticeably in the 
case of Holtville, Alabama, which was recently pub- 
licized by Life. Some other school units in the area 
are already undertaking activities along similar lines. 
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Paid Your Dues? 


Dues for the 34th fiscal year are now payable. 
If you are a member of a field chapter, see the 
treasurer or send him a check to cover. Your co- 
operation will lighten his load. 

If you are not a member of a field chapter, 
send your check to your campus chapter as soon 
as possible. 

War economy makes it imperative to reduce 
correspondence and expenses to a minimum. 
Will you help your chapter and the national 
office by sending your check for your annual 
payment to your chapter at once? The annual 
payment includes dues of $1.50 to the national 
organization plus the amount of your chapter 
dues. Members now in arrears are required to 
pay double the amount for reinstatement. 

—PauL M. Cook, Executive Secretary. 

















For a Positive Course in Sex Education 


By GEORGE F. THEROUX 


IS INDEED DISCOURAGING to think that the only 
alternative to the continuance of an admittedly 
unsuccessful course of action in sex education is a 
return to an older and still more unsuccessful approach. 
Our modern methods in the education of adolescents 
in matters of sex—the encouragement of adequate sex 
knowledge, the removal of superstitious taboos and 
cruelly ignorant sanctions, and the sublimation rather 
than suppression of normal sex desires—are attacked 
on the grounds of obvious failure to produce the de- 
sired result, a “normal, healthy, morally sound sex life 
for our pupils and children.” After stating this aim 
in the beginning of a scholarly and sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the subject in the January Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN, Mr. John I. Macdougall immediately cuts the 
true moral ground from under the aim by stating that 
“sex activity is perfectly normal and natural,” which, 
of course, it is. Then it follows—and Mr. Mac- 
dougall recognizes the fact—that a morally sound 
sex life is neither normal nor natural, but must be 
enforced because our children need to defer to social 
patterns if they are to avoid all the miseries and 
frustration awaiting the nonconformist. This is in- 
deed a dilemma, and may God help the children! 
With this gloomy outlook I disagree, admitting of 
course that what little we are doing in secondary 
schools and colleges to cope with a very serious prob- 
lem is incredibly inefficient and pitifully inadequate. 
The teacher who tried very hard to achieve a com- 
plete fulfillment of the desired objective by really 
teaching factual sex knowledge in all its important 
details, not neglecting its human and emotional 
aspects and giving to it the importance it actually de- 
serves, would no doubt be job hunting in very short 
order. Thus it is not surprising that the greatest 
stress in what sex education we have is placed on the 
fear motive—fear of venereal disease, of social 
ostracism, of economic failure. And the use of fear as 
a motivating factor in securing desirable social be- 
havior is not only improper but vicious. It is not 
education, but abdication of our responsibilities as 
parents and as teachers. If we cannot justify our moral 
code on sane, intelligent, reasonable grounds, and 
bring about conformity because we have clearly dem- 
onstrated its value in a positive, constructive sense, 
then we have no possible excuse for maintaining it 
through punitive and repressive dictation. But that 
is exactly what we are doing, as Mr. Macdougall points 
out. His remedy for the situation he describes is “not 
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the dispensing of information nor the dissemination 
of fear, but indoctrination in standards of living which 
are hard but vital.” 

Now this alternative is neither new nor is it an 
alternative. In the first instance, indoctrination of 
moral standards is exactly the method we once aban- 
doned—or began to abandon, for we still use it far 
too much—because of its painfully apparent failure 
to produce desired results. And secondly, it is not an 
alternative to fear at all: it is fear. The standards of 
sex conduct we should have to inculcate into our 
youth would be the same that we could not justify in 
terms of nature—and reason. Then how would we in- 
doctrinate? Natural and normal impulses would still 
exist. Curiosity would be greater if we abandoned 
the dissemination of facts. The world as presented in 
the classroom, the church, and the home would fail 
even more to square with the world of reality than 
it does today. The impact of changing economic and 
social patterns would add to the confusion and make 
the standards we taught seem even less logical to the 
youthful mind than they now do. Our only recourse 
would be that old bogey: fear. Youth will accept 
standards only when they are demonstrably logical 
and beneficial. They will only half-heartedly and sul- 
lenly conform to standards which are plainly unreal, 
illogical, and unpleasant. And it seems obvious that 
we cannot bring about intelligent acceptance of moral 
standards which are neither normal nor natural with- 
out recourse to the “you'll be sorry if you do” tech- 
nique, which is fear. The home and the church have 
never done more than this. Fear of eternal damna- 
tion, fear of sin, fear of social disapproval have never 
been abandoned, but merely have been strengthened 
by the addition of the new fear of venereal disease. 

The progressive, sane course for education to fol- 
low in the strengthening of the moral fabric of youth 
would seem to be a rededication to the principles of 
critical analysis and scientific evaluation rather than 
a return—or continuance—of authoritarian indoctri- 
nation. Let modern trends in enlightened, factual sex 
education be really tried before we find them wanting. 
And if, after all, they prove inadequate, then let us 
go ahead to a new approach—never backward to an 
old and discredited one. 





Father, Forgive Us 


By STEPHEN W. McATEE 


ores is experience and the experiences of one 
generation tend to operate as precedents upon 
which succeeding generations build their social order. 
No student of human behavior will deny that we are 
living in an era of character degeneration. The ever- 
increasing number of young criminals is evidence 
enough to support this statement. The blame does 
not lie in the realm of moral concepts, but in our 
domestic and social scene where the elders have been 
too weak-kneed to practice what they preached. 

For purposes of illustrating how such an era had its 
inception we can take as a boundary the end of World 
War I. Although a large part of our population did 
not approve the new flippant attitude toward moral 
standards, they fell into the spirit of the “post-war 
gaiety” which pointed the way to the behavior of the 
present young generation. 

“What the hell!” became a national slogan. One 
breakdown followed another, with mothers and 
fathers hurrying to imitate others rather than to lead 
their children. First, ‘“‘duty’’ went into the discard. 


“Why worry about the children—you have a right to 
your own life’’ became the order of the day. Next, 


divorce became ultra smart. ‘““What matter the chil- 
dren—you owe it to yourself to be happy” became the 
rationalized alternative. A fatalistic point of view be- 
came a dominating truism: “Enjoy life while you live, 
for you will be a long time dead.” 

Those who were abstemious were regarded as 
“fogies.” Children were taught how to smoke and 
“hold their liquor” because it was considered fashion- 
able by the upper class. 

In our present-day society we see many repercussions 
of the post-war attitude. The roadhouse, cabin, and 
the automobile have become the locale for courtship. 
Freedom became the battle cry of youth, without re- 
straint of the old-fashioned parlor. Sex-‘‘plotted” 
movies, “Sally Randism,” strip-tease burlesque, and 
“French-village-street’’-scene side shows suggesting 
licentiousness have come to be socially tolerated leisure 
activities. 

In the literary field, sex books, pulp magazines, and 
obscene sex pictures are peddled openly as legitimate 
literature. In the realm of music, the radio has flooded 
the vast majority of homes and the lives of the occu- 
pants with an ever-increasing din of love, love, and 
more love. 

As in all phases of our national life since its incep- 


* Stephen W. McAtee, Wheat Ridge, Colorado, 
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tion, the newspaper has had its share of influence in 
degrading our moral concepts. The press is in the 
business of supplying the public with what it wants. 
The picture of a practically nude woman is worth a 
thousand-word story. Socially sexed news—divorces, 
rapes, adultry, etc.—of pedestalled celebrities who set 
the standards, has dragged the moral concepts of the 
masses downward by virtue of precedent. 

Nearer the interest of youth and more aggressive is 
the attack of the beer “joint,” pool hall, saloon, and 
dance hall, for they have become the hobby-houses of 
a nation uneducated to the use of leisure time. We 
can do nothing about them directly, so why haggle 
over the price? Yet, as someone once said, “they 
charge all that the traffic will bear.” 

As we look back over this conglomeration of in- 
fluences upon the life of each individual, it would be 
strange indeed to conceive of any youth having a high 
regard for the moral judgment of a society decadent 
in the use of leisure time, looking down upon common 
labor, educating for what, and now bathing itself in 
blood. 

This is no attempt to exonerate youth or indict any 
particular group; but if any man were charged with 
that burden, then he would have to call at the door of 
each of us who, knowing that self-control is a major 
essential of discipline, sold ourselves and our posterity 
and perhaps society down the river because we did 
not stand up for righteousness as it was conceived 
before it became smart to be modern. 

What can we do then, if we must pay the price of 
these pitfalls to good character formation? Perhaps we 
cannot do anything immediately, but we must not 
lose our perspective and we must set in motion influ- 
ences which will counteract the negative community 
factors influencing character formation. But we must 
do more than wishful dreaming. We must have more 
than a vision. We must have a program. No one 
program will serve as a panacea for every community, 
for the factors in each community will vary. Yet some 
factors are characteristic of all communities, e.g., pov- 
erty, delinquent children. As a starting point let us 
begin a renaissance in humanity. 

If we would look beyond the apathy of mankind 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


JoHN D. AIKENHEAD,* formerly inspector of 
schools, Macleod, Alberta, Canada, is now Inspector 
and Superintendent of Schools, Claresholm, Alberta. 


ALBERT E. Avey* has been appointed chairman 
of the department of philosophy, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 


RICHARD W. BARDWELL, SR.,* superintendent of 
schools, La Crosse, Wisc., succeeding G. M. WILEY, 
was formerly superintendent of schools, Madison, 
Wisc. 


HERBERT E. BoLTon, formerly director Bancroft 
Library, University of California, until his retirement 
in 1940, has been recalled to a teaching position at 
the University. 


L. O. BRIGHT,* formerly principal of Antioch, IIl., 
Township High School, is now director of education 
and vocations at St. Charles, Ill., School for Boys. 


Tosias BriLt,* principal, New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, Trenton, has been appointed visiting spe- 
cialist to conduct courses for teachers of exceptional 
children at the summer session, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. 


JouHN S. BRUBACHER,* associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, Yale University, 
was named president of the Philosophy of Education 
Society at its recent meeting. Other officers include: 
THEODORE BRAMELD,* associate professor of edu- 
cational philosophy, University of Minnesota, secre- 
tary-treasurer; H. GORDON HULLFIsH, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, and LAwRENCE G. 
THOMAS,* assistant professor of education, Stanford 
University, members of the executive board. 


WiLitiaM S. CARLSON,* director of admissions, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, is serving as a 
major in the U. S. Army air force. 


WiILuiaM G. Carr,* secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission and associate secretary of the 
National Education Association, is now co-editor of 
the School Executive with N. L. ENGELHARDT.* 


EveRETT N. Cass, assistant dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been named president of Colgate University. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THE PH1 DetTa Kappan is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 

O. M. CuuTE,* formerly superintendent of schools, 
Litchfield, Ill., is now connected with the teacher train- 
ing program at DeKalb State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 

The director of the new guidance program, St. Louis, 
Mo., public schools, is GLYNN R. CLARK. 

JoHN CRrousE is assistant professor of education, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

H. E. CUNNINGHAM is president and Roy E. GEET- 
ING dean of Thomas Alva Edison Junior College, Fort 
Meyers, Fla. 

EpGAR DALE* is on leave of absence from Ohio 
State University is to serve as advisor on educational 
film problems to film coordinator LowELL MELLETT 
in Washington, D. C. 

Harvey H. Davis,* chairman of the department 
of education, Ohio State University, Columbus, has 
been appointed vice-president of the university. 

Mayor WituiaM A. Eppy, president of the Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., has re- 
signed. For the past several months he has served as 
naval attaché at the American legation at Cairo. JOHN 
E. LANSING, professor of chemistry, is acting presi- 
dent of the college. 

James H. ELper has succeeded the late HARRY M. 
Capps as assistant professor of psychology, Louisiana 
State University, University, La. 

F. W. Evans is the new supervising principal 
at Jamesburg, N. Y., succeeding KENNETH C. 
CouLTER* who is now supervising principal at Glen 
Rock, N. J. 

Lewis C. Fay, director of public relations, Central 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, is 
on leave of absence to serve on the staff of the Michi- 
gan Education Association. 

CaRL M. FRANKLIN,* secretary to the president, 
Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant 
to the president. He was formerly registrar-comp- 
troller of the University of Alaska. 

F. A. FREDENBURGH, placement officer of the Office 
of Emergency Management, New York City, was 
previously director of guidance, department of public 
instruction, public schools, Hudson, N. Y. 
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VERNE C. FRYKLUND,* department of industrial 
education, University of Minnesota, is directing a 
teacher training program at Fort Knox connected with 
maintenance and repair of armored and motorized 
vehicles. 


RoserT K. HALL,* assistant director, Commission 
on English Language Studies, Harvard University, is 
collaborating in the English-teaching program of the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino Nortamericano in Ar- 
gentina. 


LAWRENCE D. HaskKeEw has been appointed associ- 
ate professor in the department of education, Emory 
University, Emory University, Ga., and will be in 
charge of a special program of teacher education re- 
cently launched by Emory and Agnes Scott College. 


Tuomas H. HENDERSON has been named dean of 
the College, Virginia Union University, Richmond. 


EpwarpD N. JONES, who is succeeding JAMEs O. 
LoFTIN* as president of Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, was formerly dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


DexTER M. KEEZER,* president of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., is now assistant administrator in the 
Office of Price Administration in charge of the con- 
sumer division. 


Officers of the Association for Education by Radio 
are: president, Major HAROLD W. KENT, on leave 
from Chicago public schools; vice presidents, WiL- 
LIAM D. BouTWELL, director of information, U. S. 
Office of Education, and I. Kerrn Ty Ler, director, 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; secretary, Mrs. ELIzABETH Goupy, director of 
radio, Los Angeles County Schools ; treasurer, ROBE&T 
Hupson, director, Rocky Mountain Radio Council; 
Regional vice-presidents, PHIL COHEN, Library of 
Congress, JOHN CARLILE, University of Alabama, 
HAROLD McCarty, Radio Station WHA, Madison, 
Wisc., A. L. CHAPMAN, University of Texas, JAMES 
B. FINN, director, Audio Visual Education, Colorado 
State Teachers College, and DONALD CHERRY, di- 
rector, Audio Visual Education, Redwood City, Calif. 


WitutiAM H. KILPATRICK,* emeritus professor 
of philosophy of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will teach during the summer quarter 
at the University of Kentucky, assisting with the 
workshops for teachers and offering a course in phi- 
losophy of education. 


The new superintendent of schools at Portland, Me., 
is HARRISON C. LysETH,* formerly director of sec- 
ondary education, Maine State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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JaMEs R. McDonouGu, formerly president of the 
Hawaii Education Association and second vice presi- 
dent for the present year, has been named executive 
secretary of the association. He succeeds Eart L. Mc- 
TAGGART who resigned in the fall to become director 
of personnel and pupil accounting of the Hawaii De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


KENNETH MCFARLAND, Superintendent of Schools, 
Coffeyville, Kans., will succeed A. J. Strout* as Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kans., upon the lat- 
ter’s retirement in July. W. M. OSTENBERG,* dean of 
the Junior College, Coffeyville, will become superin- 
tendent of schools in Coffeyville. 


CLARE D. McMurray,* Engineering Defense 
Training Representative, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was formerly principal at Tremont, 
Ill. 


Wiuis L. MILLER* is supervisor of student teach- 
ing, Chicago Teachers College. 


GEORGE E. Myers* has retired from his position 
as head of the vocational education department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and has become professor emeri- 
tus of education. He was president of Kansas State 
Manual Training Normal School, 1911-13, super- 
visor of vocational education and guidance, New York 
City Public Schools, 1914-17, and has been professor 
of vocational education and guidance at Michigan 
since the founding of the department in 1917. He 
is the author of numerous books and periodical articles 
in the field of vocational guidance. Dr. Myers will 
be succeeded by THoMAS DIAMOND* as head of the 
department. 


KENNETH C. NEwCoMER® is now in the classifica- 
tion section of the U. S. Army at Fort Knox, Ky. 


ALBERT S. NICHOLS* is assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 


FRANCIS NogEL,* formerly director of visual edu- 
cation, public schools, Santa Barbara, Calif., is now 
serving as a visual aids consultant with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Washington, D. C., with the rank of 
Lieutenant, United States Navy. His successor at Santa 
Barbara is Dixon L. MacQumppy. 


EARL G. PLANTy* has been named head of the 
Department of Education, Union College, Barbour- 
ville, Ky., succeeding FRANKLIN THOMAS, who has 
accepted a position at Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. : 


THOMAS G. PULLEN, JR.,* newly appointed state 
superintendent of schools in Maryland, was formerly 
assistant state superintendent in administration. He 
succeeds ALBERT S. CooK. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


ROBERT H. RuFF will resign the presidency of 
Central College, Fayette, Mo., next September. 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON has resigned as president of 
Butler University, Indianapolis. He will be succeeded 
by Maurice O. Ross, dean, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, as acting president. 


J. EDwarD SANDERS,* newly appointed dean in 
charge of admissions, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif., has been professor of education, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark. 


C. N. SHAVER, president of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex., is on leave of ab- 
sence during the current year due to illness. HERMAN 
LOWMAN is acting as president pro tem during his 
leave of absence. 


E. C. WoopsurN will retire as president of the 
Black Hills State Teachers College, Spearfish, S. D., 
on July 1, after twenty-three years of service. 


WENDELL W. WRIGHT,* of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the newly created junior division for 
beginning students at the university 


EDWARD J. ZEILER,* Principal of the Richards 
School, Whitefish Bay, has been elected President of 
the Wisconsin Elementary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, and BARTON RoGERs,* Oconomowoc, first vice- 
president of the association. 


JAMES F. ZIMMERMAN has been granted indefinite 
leave of absence from the presidency of the University 
of New Mexico to serve as a member of a wartime 
advisory commission. 


Recent Deaths 


MarTHA M. Berry, founder of the Berry Schools 
and Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga., died on Febru- 
ary 27, at the age of seventy-five years. 


FRANCIS G. Bair, formerly superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Illinois, died on January 26. 


JoHN G. GRAHAM, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died of a heart attack on March 20. 


PaRKE R. Kose, president, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, died February 28, at the 
age of 59. 


Joun A. McGeocu, head of the department of 
psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, died 
on March 3. 

W. G. MALLETT, who resigned as principal of the 
Farmington State Normal School, Farmington, Me., 
in 1940, died recently. 
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W. IRvinG Maurer, president of Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisc., died February 28 at the age of 62. 


R. E. RUTLEDGE,* president of Sacramento Junior 
College since 1940, died on March 6, 1942. He was 
formerly Director of Vocational Schools in Oakland, 
California. 


RALPH H. WATERHOUSE, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio, died on March 13, 1942. 


Meetings and Conferences 


May 1-2—American Council on Education. Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C., sponsored by U. S. Department of 
State. 


May 4-6—lInstitute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 18-20—National University Extension Associa- 
tion. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


JUNE 15-27—School for Executives, sponsored by 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, with the 
co-operation of the Teacher Education Commission of 
the American Council on Education, Pine Lake Camp, 
Michigan. Theme: “Education of Teachers for the 
World of Tomorrow.” Round-table discussion meetings 
supplemented by speeches by David Lilienthal, Vera 
Dean, Eduard C. Lindeman, Robert Wicks, Daniel Pres- 
cott, and others. 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th an- 
nual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 26-27—Ninth Annual Conference on Business 
Education. Haskell Hall, University of Chicago. 
Theme: “Standards in Business Education.” 


JUNE 28-JuLyY 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


Juty 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Montreal, Canada. 


JuLy 16-18—Business Education Conference. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


AuGusT 10-15—Midwest Conference for the Social 
Studies. East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, Illinois. 


NoOvEMBER 8-14—American Education Week. 
Theme: Education for Free Men. Daily topics: SuN- 
pay, Nov. 8, Liberates the Human Spirit; Monpay, 
Nov. 9, Prepares for Useful Work; TuEspay, Nov. 10, 
Enriches Community Life; WEDNEsDAY, Nov. 11, De- 
velops Loyal Citizens; THuRspAy, Nov. 12, Improves 
Human and World Relations; Fripay, Nov. 13, Creates 
Sturdy Character; SarurDAY, Nov. 14, Builds Physical 
Fitness. 
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Colleges and Universities 


March 16, 1942. 
Dr. George F. Zook 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Zoox: 

The War Department hopes that the educational 
activities of the ccileges of the country will be inter- 
rupted as littl: as possible consistent with the Army 
effort but it is recognized that very serious interrup- 
tion may become more and more necessary as time goes 
on. I want to make it entirely clear that higher edu- 
cation in certain general lines and also in certain spe- 
cific fields when seriously undertaken and successfully 
pursued develops qualities which will be a definite ad- 
vantage to any man in the Army and will be carefully 
considered as an important factor in determining his 
qualications for admission to an Officers’ Candidate 
School after he has taken the required basic training 
in the Army. Such education will not take the place 
of other required qualities of leadership but the ca- 
pacities which should be produced by such education 
are elements of leadership. 

There are certain definite capacities which make 
a man more valuable as a leader and which can be sub- 
stantially increased by proper education in the college. 
They are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate expression. 

2. A capacity for accurate mathematical computa- 

tions on a college mathematical level. 

. A basic familiarity with some exact science hav- 
ing a direct relationship to problems of the 
Army. 

. A capacity to deal realistically with maps and 
charts. 

. A capacity to take care of himself physically and 
under all conditions. 

6. Good health and hard physical condition. 

It is further desirable that men coming into the 
Army should understand the history of the United 
States and its institutions. Colleges can help in ac- 
complishing this result. I am sure that you will under- 
stand that by emphasis on certain capacities I do not 
intend to urge the elimination of any particular sub- 
ject which may be properly a part of higher education 
provided it increases a man’s ability to think clearly, 
to work accurately and to understand better the world 
in which he lives. 

Certain special courses can be of great value for 
future work in special branches of the Army and com- 
petence in such specialities will be a considerable 
factor in determining the qualifications of a man for 
advancement. For example, familiarity with internal 
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combustion engines in the Armored Force and Air 
Corps and familiarity with electronics and radio en- 
gineering in the Signal Corps. Without enumerating 
further special courses which might be of value, I 
want to make it clear that emphasis should be put 
on basic understanding and thoroughness rather than 
a superficial smattering in a multitude of so-called 
“defense” courses. 

One question often asked is whether the War De- 
partment approves of pre-induction training of a spe- 
cific military character. 

The Army has been unable to accede to the request 
for the use of Army material and personnel in pre- 
induction training (over and beyond the present 
ROTC training) made by numerous public and private 
institutions and agencies. The utilization of such of- 
fers by the Army would draw too heavily on our 
already too limited supply of teaching personnel in the 
Army. Such personnel must be reserved for post- 
induction training, where its work will more directly 
and efficiently produce the needed results. 

This being the situation, the War Department be- 
lieves that only where it is possible for an educational 
institution to obtain properly qualified teachers fully 
familiar with Army regulations, manuals of arms, 
and practice, where these teachers can bring about 
serious continued effort under conditions of strict 
discipline will the time devoted to such education be 
well spent. If these conditions are met there are defi- 
nite advantages in early trainirig along these lines. 

Unless carried out in this, way, it is believed that 
pre-induction training of a specific military character 
is worse than useless. Nor should such ineffective 
training be necessary in order to persuade the student 
that he is in fact preparing himself to be of value to 
his country in the Army if his other efforts are whole- 
heartedly devoted toward increasing those capacities 
to which I have referred above. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


AN Army INSTITUTE of Correspondence Work 
is to be established by the federal government at the 
University of Wisconsin this spring. Its purpose will 
be to help Uncle Sam’s soldiers continue their edu- 
cation at the same time that they serve in the nation’s 
armed forces. It will be the only correspondence 
school and training center to be established to serve 
American soldiers in training camps or in expedi- 
tionary forces throughout the world. The Navy and 
the Air Corps are already operating their own cor- 
respondence institutes. From 20,000 to 70,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers are expected to be enrolled in corre- 
spondence courses of study which will be set up in 
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conjunction with the university's extension division. 
The university will provide the faculty and the space 
for the work of the institute, while the Army will 
provide the staff for administration and clerical help. 
The university will also train army people to handle 
the work so that eventually the Army will develop its 
own Institute on the basis of the work and training 
done at Wisconsin. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio, is conducting 
an elaborate program for keeping in touch with its 
former students now in military service, according to 
an article in School and Society, of March 28. The 
student paper is sent without charge to all men in 
the service who request it, half the cost being borne 
by the president’s office, and half by the members of 
the staff of the paper. To all men who were in col- 
lege in the year ending June, 1941, a number of other 
offers were made. The president of the college, Ernest 
H. Wilkins, offered to answer individually any letters 
coming to him from men in the camps ; such men were 
free to use the extension service of the college li- 
brary, to request a book as a gift by application to 
the president, request a Christmas remembrance from 
Oberlin, and to compete in a contest for the best es- 
says on “My First Six Months of Military Service.” 
A third series of letters gave to each man a complete 
list of all other Oberlin men in the same camp. Ober- 
lin also offers to provide half the fee for extension 
courses offered at half price by the University of Chi- 
cago to men in military service. The officers of the 
Conservatory of Music correspond regularly with all 
of their alumni and former students who are in serv- 
ice. The Alumni Association is sending the alumni 
magazine without cost to men who desire it. 


AN INSTITUTE on the junior college is being in- 
cluded in the summer school curriculum for the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Education, Austin. Walter 
C. Eels, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, will be in charge of the two 
courses on junior college teaching and administration, 
assisted by consultants from colleges in Texas and 
other Southern and Southwestern states. The insti- 
tute is being furthered through a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 


A WORKSHOP IN PSYCHOLOGY has been organized 
as a defense project at Ohio State University at the 
request of a government agency. The workshop will 
promote research into problems of the emergency, 
including the assembling of previous researches by 
other psychologists bearing on the present situation, a 
collection of psychological material which would be 
useful to special personnel, and original research into 
problems of morale. One subcommittee is working 
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to develop an instrument for the measurement of 
morale and some of the factors influencing the state 
of morale. Several surveys have been made of student 
opinion, and preliminary tests are under construction 
for use with professional people, workers, and home- 
makers. 


THE FIVE Illinois state teachers colleges are coopera- 
ting in publication of Education Today, a new bulle- 
tin which will be published four times annually to 
describe some of the major activities of the colleges. 

Special projects of the colleges include: the child- 
guidance clinic of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Dekalb; film loan service of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale; sample text- 
book library of the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal ; and Eastern Illinois State Teachers College's 
cooperation with the Eastern Illinois Entertainment 
League in bringing programs to Charleston. The 
Western Illinois State Teachers College at Macomb 
is also included in the group sponsoring the bulletin. 


University Administration Quarterly is a new edu- 
cational periodical sponsored by a large list of dis- 
tinguished college workers. David Weaver, of the 
College of the City of New York, is the editor. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY is trying an experi- 
ment in education whereby one of its better known 
courses is thrown open each week to students not en- 
rolled in that particular course. The experiment was 
inaugurated, according to Dr. P. P. Boyd, dean, col- 
lege of arts and sciences, to widen the interest of the 
student and “‘to provide for the students . . . a means 
of sampling fields of intellectual interest other than 
those in which they are working for credit.” 


LowELL M. TILson, who retired as head of the mu- 
sic department, Indiana State Teachers College, ‘Verre 
Haute, 1940, is the authcr of the new Tilson-Gretsch 
Musical Aptitude Test. It is not intended to be sensi- 
tive enough to select students for music education cur- 
riculums in colleges and universities, but rather to 
provide a short battery of tests which can be given 
only once, and yet reliably aid the music supervisor 
in the organization of his courses in music and in the 
selection of elementary and secondary school pupils for 
the special music organization. 


Public Schools 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
issued the following statement concerning adjustment 
of college and university programs to meet the war 
emergency: “The North Central Association in this 
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critical period will not merely sanction its member 
schools making adjustments to meet local conditions 
which will aid in meeting the war conditions—it will 
encourage and aid them in doing so.” 

The association suggests that strength will be added 
to the efforts of schools and colleges to meet the is- 
sues brought by the war by adhering to certain funda- 
mentals: ‘(1) That where acceleration of programs 
is contemplated, every effort should be made to in- 
sure that there be no loss in quality of work, (2) That 
in any program of speeding up school work there be 
no evidence of ‘dilution’ and that what is set forth 
to be done be kept on such a basis that it can be done 
thoroughly and well.” 


THE UNITED STATES, in the estimate of British ex- 
perts, can prevent the increase of juvenile delinquency 
in wartime if it can profit by several grim lessons 
learned by wartime England, according to an article 
by William H. Stoneman, reprinted from the Chicago 
Daily News in the January-February issue of the J//i- 
nois School Board Journal. 

American youth probably will not be faced by the 
temptations of the blackout—bombed stores and 
houses. Night after night and month after month of 
shelter life, with all its sordid results, probably will 
not be necessary. Children will not be evacuated to 
strange surroundings where emotional distress can 
ruin their equilibrium. 

Those things have all gone far to send juvenile 
delinquency in Britain soaring. But Britain, in the 
confusion of wartime, has made certain mistakes which 
have also played a part and which may do the same in 
the United States unless Britain’s lessons are learned 
and used. British experience dictates the following 
“don’t’s” to Americans: 

1. Don’t close schools anywhere if you can help it. 
Don’t call up school teachers for service or let them 
enlist ; expand instead of cutting down on normal edu- 
cational facilities. 

2. Don’t close any clubs or other recreation centers. 
Increase activities of such organizations as Knights of 
Columbus, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and of all set- 
tlements and playgrounds. A good Boy Scout or 
Y. M. C. A. leader or a good playground supervisor 
can do more for his country by sticking to his job 
than by trying to learn to fire a rifle. 

3. Avoid the breakup of families by conscripting 
fathers for military service or mothers for industry. 
If it is necessary to conscript them or to allow them 
to enlist, be sure that every child has some responsible 
relative or friend to care for him. 

4. Don’t throw an army of youngsters into industry 
any old way, and limit the amount of cash paid to 
young people employed in industry. 
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ALMOST HALF the high school students in the 
United States favor an accelerated college program 
which will enable them to complete their educations 
more quickly. This was revealed by a survey con- 
ducted by Northwestern University among 9,354 high 
school students. Fifty per cent of the men and 45 
per cent of the girls favored acceleration but it is be- 
lieved that many of the men voted against speed-ups 
because they must work during the summer vacations. 
Most popular of the three suggested accelerated pro- 
grams was one calling for three regular years and two 
summer quarters with graduation coming in June of 
the third year. Second choice was one calling for 
three regular years and three summer quarters with 
graduation in August of the third year. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the founding of the 
U. S. Office of Education was celebrated during the 
month of March. ‘The office was born of a war and 
owed its very existence to organized American edu- 
cators who had learned the lessons of wartime,’’ as 
W. Carson Ryan points out in an article on the found- 
ing of the Office of Education, in the March, 1942, 
issue of the N.E.A. Journal. Congressman Ignatius 
Donnelly introduced a resolution on Dec. 14, 1865, 
stating that “the great disasters which have afflicted the 
nation and isolated one half its territory are trace- 
able, in a great degree, to the absence of common 
schools and general education,” and asked that a com- 
mittee of Congress “inquire into the expediency of 
establishing in the capital a National Bureau of Edu- 
cation.” The Bureau was finally established on March 
2, 1867, by Congress. Aggressive effort by educational 
associations such as the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Education, the National Teachers’ Association and 
the National Association of School Superintendents, 
and national leaders including Henry Barnard, Horace 
Mann, James A. Garfield, etc., laid the foundations of 
the movement for creation of the new bureau. 


AN IMPRESSIVE LIST of twenty-two major wartime 
education services of the U. S. Office of Education was 
issued in an attractive format by the National Educa- 
tional Association on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the U. S. Office of Education in March, 
1942. Those listed, which are only a few of the many 
services of the Office of Education, include: (1) 
Training skilled workers for industrial production ; 
(2) Training engineers, chemists, physicists, and pro- 
duction managers; (3) A ‘Food for Freedom” and 
farm machinery repair program; (4) Training for 
business, especially in distributive occupations; (5) 
Training for homemaking; (6) Vocational rehabili- 
tation; (7) Office of Education wartime commission ; 
(8) Production of teaching films to speed up wartime 
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training; (9) School and College civilian morale serv- 
ice; (10) Promotion of Inter-American education; 
(11) Aid in meeting ‘Boom Town” school housing 
problems; (12) Co-operation in sale of War Savings 
Stamps; (13) Co-operation in solving local problems 
of civilian defense; (14) Aviation education; (15) 
Victory Gardening; (16) Programs in nutrition; 
(17) Radio script and transcription exchange; (18) 
Administration of programs for production of half a 
million model airplanes for the Navy; (19) Informa- 
tion exchange on education and the war; (20) Plan- 
ning for postwar readjustments; (21) Publication of 
biweekly newspaper Education for Victory, (22) Con- 
tinuing series of pamphlets, etc., on education and 
national defense. 


An Open Letter to the Public-School Teachers 
of America: 

A few weeks ago I announced that the Office of 
Price Administration would soon ask the public-school 
teachers of America to assist in registering consumers 
for War Ration Book No. 1, covering sugar rationing. 
At that time it was pointed out that the sugar require- 
ments for smokeless powder and the reduction in sugar 
imports because of the war made it necessary for house- 
hold and industrial users to get along this year with 
less sugar than they consumed in 1941. In light of this 
condition, rationing became essential in order to in- 
sure that each person in the country would get his fair 
share of the sugar supply available to consumers. 

With sugar rationing planned to begin soon, I cm 
now calling upon the Nation’s public-school teachers 
to co-operate in this important undertaking. In making 
this call, I recognize that teachers are more than busy 
not only with their main job of education, but also 
with the many wartime jobs they have already under- 
taken. On the other hand, I recognize that of all 
agencies the public schools are most closely in touch 
with the communities of America, and are best situ- 
ated and staffed to launch the sugar-rationing program 
fairly, efficiently, and democratically. 

The public is looking to you, the teachers of 
America, to do the job of registering them for their 
ration books as simply and efficiently as possible. I 
know that their confidence in you is entirely justified. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


AVIATION EDUCATION will be stimulated in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools through the co- 
operative action of the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. It is intended 
to create in school youth a thorough-going knowledge 
basic to a candidate for pilot training and to increase 
public interest in aviation by instilling a thorough 
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knowledge of aeronautics beginning in the earliest 
grades. The Army and Navy will work with the two 
agencies to form policies and draft plans. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has been training 
pilots in colleges and universities since 1939. The 
U. S. Office of Education, the federal government's 
link with 26,000 public high schools and almost a 
quarter of a million elementary schools, has prepared 
a basic course in aviation education which is now being 
taught in District of Columbia schools. It is also 
currently conducting a program through state depart- 
ments of education to supply 500,000 scale models of 
United Nations and Axis warplanes to the U, S. Navy 
for training purposes. A joint advisory committee of 
national aeronautical and educational leaders has been 
formed to help guide development of the program. 


“YOUTH, REVIEWING THE REQUIREMENTS and re- 
wards of teaching, mentally compares education with 
other occupations. It is becoming more and moxe 
self-evident to young people that in comparison to 
other occupations teachers are poorly paid, and poten- 
tial teachers are directing their talents elsewhere. 
Whether the comparison be made by a boy who views 
the average weekly wage in Wisconsin manufacturing 
industries ($33.80 x 52 = $1,757.60) or the girl who 
realizes that a short stenographic course will permit 
her to start at a salary comparable to what the average 
woman teacher with nearly four years of college and 
nearly ten years of experience receives, or prospective 
rural teachers who see the charwomen in state service 
being paid more than training and experience in rural 
teaching would command, the effect is the same. It 
adds up to the selection of another occupation and re- 
sults in an acute shortage of well-qualified teachers.” 
—Too Little, Too Late, Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY of the schools for conservation 
of man-power in wartime is great. The number of 
deaths caused in the United States in 1940 by accidents 
to those of school age (5-19) was 12,258, according 
to figures released by the National Safety Council, 
Chicago, and based on 1940 census data. Since a large 
part of this age group is in school, the safety education 
problem of our schools becomes one of great im- 
portance. Furthermore, effective safety education 
among youth is enormously effective among their 
elders in the home and local community. The second 
largest cause of death was tuberculosis. 

Entirely reliable information on the number of 
injury accidents per death is not available. Data re- 
ceived from school systems with an average enrollment 
of 866,000 indicate that there are approximately 375 
injuries requiring a doctor's attention or causing ab- 
sence of one-half day or more per accidental death. 
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The Dictionary of Philosophy, edited by D. D. 
Runes and published by the Philosophical Library, 
New York, at $5, is addressed to teachers, students, 
and laymen interested in philosophy, although many 
of the discussions are rather technical for the begin- 
ning college student and for the typical lay reader 
who would use such a dictionary. The major earlier 
work in this area is James M. Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, published in three vol- 
umes in 1901 and revised in 1928. 

The new dictionary lists seventy-two contributors 
whose initials are signed to the definitions and dis- 
cussions. In addition to definitions, the volume in- 
cludes biographical notes and encyclopedic articles, 
which means that the contents extend considerably be- 
yond the scope of a dictionary. The number of defi- 
nitions and notes. is estimated at between 3,500 and 
4,000. The format of the volume includes a two- 
column page, set in rather small type. 

As a matter of interest, it may be observed that 
the ferthcoming Dictionary of Education, sponsored 
by Phi Delta Kappa, will include more than 15,000 
definitions, but no biographical notes or encyclopedic 
articles CARTER V. Goon. 


Education for Victory will replace School Life, of- 
ficial journal of the U. S. Office of Education, for the 
duration of the war. It will carry important official 


announcements of various federal agencies vital to 
education; news of wartime programs undertaken by 
the Office; actions of other government war agencies 
which affect education; and news of what schools, 
colleges, and libraries are already doing toward win- 
ning the war. Subscriptions ($1 for 24 issues per year) 
should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents. 


A “ERIES OF 26 Resource Units is now being issued 
serially by the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals under the title “Problems in American 
Life.” The main portion of each Unit consists of a 
15,000-word summary and analysis of the problem 
especially written by a social-science specialist, fol- 
lowed by a guide for teaching the problem to high 
school pupils. Copies are available at 30 cents each 
from the Association or the Council at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The first five units 
include: (1) How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money, by Mabel Newcomer and Edward A. 
Krug; (2) American Youth Faces the Future, by 
Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward; (3) 
Man and His Machines, by William Ogburn and Rob- 
ert Weaver; (4) Recreation and Morale, by Jesse 
Steiner and Chester Babcock; (5) Race and Cultural 
Relations, by Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis. 
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The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy has been abstracted and published in a special 
edition for high school juniors and seniors under the 
title, Calling the Youth of the Nation, together with 
a challenging foreword, a checklist of democratic at- 
titudes, a self-test, entitled, “What Do You Know 
About Democracy?” and a series of questions on each 
chapter for class discussion and special reports. The 
abstract was prepared and published by the Oregon 
Committee for the Teaching of Democracy under the 
leadership of Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, and a mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Commission. Copies 
of the pamphlet may be obtained at a moderate cost 
from the Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Victory Gardens 


Are you planning a garden? The Information Ex- 
change, cooperating with spring, with the Food for Free- 
dom and the Victory Garden campaigns, and with the 
School Garden Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
has just released an attractive new series of packets on 
Victory Gardens. The publications included are right 
up-to-the-minute; most of them have been published in 
1942. 

Packet XVIII-G-1, The Victory Garden and Food 
for Freedom Campaigns, contains bulletins of state and 
community garden programs from Texas, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Illinois, 
as well as from Federal agencies. Suggestions for farm 
homes, for city homes, for a family of five, planting 
schedules, and a complete report of the national garden- 
ing conference are included. ' 

In Packet XVIII-G-2, How to Plan, Grow, and Pre- 
serve Home Garden Products, there is very practical help 
for gardeners. Technical bulletins and handbooks from 
Nevada, Tennessee, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Vermont, and from the Department of Agri- 
culture were collected to assist the gardener in planning 
his garden, producing “bumper crops,” and, of vital im-; 
portance today, conserving and stering the products for 
winter. 

Packet XVIII-ES-1 presents Garden Programs of 
Schools and of Youth Organizations from New York 
to California. It also includes the series of elementary 
school readers and the songbook on gardening developed 
in the experiment in applied economics at the University 
of Kentucky. 

The materials in the packets have been selected to offer 
suggestions to teachers and to study groups planning 
courses and programs. Three packets at one time are 
loaned for a period of two weeks from date of receipt. 
As franked labels are enclosed there is no expense to 
the borrower. Borrow some packets, buy some seeds, 
and plant a Victory Garden! Send your request for the 
loan packets to Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa are urged at this time to 
continue in good standing in the fraternity by regular 
payment of the annual dues. The need for conserva- 
tion of our resources during the war emergency has 
already become obvious. A drastic economy program 
in the national office is already in effect but the con- 
tinued financial support of every member is important. 


THE PETITION for a campus chapter at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has been 
approved by the chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa and plans are now in the mak- 
ing for an installation of the new 
chapter during the summer school ses- 
sion, probably about the middle of June. The School 
of Education has been growing very rapidly in recent 
years and since it serves a large area in Oklahoma as 
the training center for teachers and administrators 
there is every reason to anticipate a strong active chap- 
ter. As chairman of the organization committee, Dr. 
M. R. Chauncey has had a large part in promoting the 
movement for a chapter at Stillwater. 

The University of Maryland is also petitioning Phi 
Delta Kappa for a campus chapter in the College of 
Education. This petition is now being voted on by 
the chapters of Phi Delta Kappa and plans for the in- 
stallation, assuming approval of the petition, have set 
May 22 as the tentative date. The tentative plan is to 
have the installation at Hotel Emerson in Baltimore. 
Members in the vicinity may secure further informa- 
tion from Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. The College of Education, 
under the leadership of Dean Harold Benjamin, has 
shown substantial growth in staff, enrollment, and 
courses offered. A vigorous chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the college seems to be fully assured. 


NEW 
CHAPTERS 


THE ELECTION of District Representatives and State 
Coordinators has now been completed according to 
the provisions of the national 
constitution of Phi Delta 
Kappa. These men will as- 
sume office on June 1, 1942, 
and will continue in office 
during the four-year period to follow, or until June 1 
following the next meeting of the National Council. 
Many of these officers are already familiar with the 
work and duties and opportunities for service inherent 
in the office to which each is elected. Others will find 
a new experience confronting them but all will be 


REPRESENTATIVES 
AND 
COORDINATORS 


challenged to the utmost to maintain the program and 
activities of Phi Delta Kappa throughout the duration 
of the world-wide war. 

John E. Corbally, Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of Cadet Teaching, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, was reelected as representative in 
District I. 

George C. Kyte, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of University Elementary School, University of 
California, Berkeley, was elected as representative in 
District II to succeed Osman R. Hull who is now 
national vice-president. 

Willard N. Van Slyck, Principal of Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kansas, was reelected as representa- 
tive in District III. 

J. V. Breitwieser, Dean of the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, was reelected 
as representative in District IV. 

Frederick G. Neel, Principal of the Hunter Ele- 
mentary School, Bloomington, Indiana, was reelected 
representative in District V. 

Douglas G. Grafflin, Principal of Brooklyn Friends 
School, Brooklyn, New York, was elected as repre- 
sentative in District VI to succeed Earle O. Liggitt 
who is now national secretary. 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor and Head of De- 
partment of Secondary Education, University of Ala- 
bama, was reelected as representative in District VII. 

Coordinators were elected in the following states 
as indicated: 

Alabama—H. C. Pannell, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Alabama. 

Arizona—L. A. Eastburn, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix. 

California—Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 

Colorado—Colbert Cushing, Assistant Director of 
Placement Bureau, Denver University, Denver. 

Illinois—Frank A. Beu, Dean of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 

Indiana—Roger M. Shaw, Critic Teacher, Indiana 
University School, Bloomington. 

Iowa—Russell E. Jonas, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Educational Examiners, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Ralph A. Fritz, Professor of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Kentucky—Wellington Patrick, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Maryland and District of Columbia—G. Gordon 
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Woelper, Principal Junior High School No. 1, Balti- 
more. 

Minnesota—Clifford P. Archer, Director of Bureau 
of Recommendations, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—-B. P. Brooks, Dean of Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. 

New Jersey—Carl A. Roos, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Metuchen. 

New York—W. A. Smith, Associate Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

North Dakota—P. J. Iverson, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Student Teaching, Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo. 

Oklahoma—Earl C. Denney, Principal of Osage 
School, Tulsa. 

Oregon—James W. Manning, Vocational Coun- 
selor and Teacher of History, Franklin High School, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania—C. O. \ illiams, Director of Teacher 
Placement, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Utah—Burton K. Farnsworth, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City. 

Washington—John A. Arnold, Principal of Fern 
Hill School, Tacoma. 

The District Representative is empowered to appoint 
a State Coordinator in any state where there is no 
formal chapter organization and in any other state 
where the chapter or chapters in the state so desire. 


Father, Forgive Us 


(Continued from page 326) 


for man, we would see the beginning of character de- 
cay that brings many children into the juvenile de- 
linquency courts. When a boy or a girl is hailed into 
the courts on a first or second offense, does any civic 
organization beyond the immediate family attempt to 
help the delinquent? The family of that child has 
proven its inability to cope with the situation by the 
very fact that the problem exists. 

We cannot condemn the courts that mete out justice 
or rather rid the community of the problem, or the men 
who enforce the laws. They do their duty as they 
see it and oftentimes, in an effort to be humane, only 
as a last resort. It is usually as a last resort that de- 
linquents are sent to corrective institutions. Though 
these institutions rid us of the problem, do they reform, 
that is, remold the character of the delinquent? And 
if they do, do they not deserve greater respect from 
contemporary society? Reform can’t be achieved by 
this treatment, for the human mind doesn’t work that 
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way, psychologically. Society will not permit reforma- 
tion by retention in an eleemosynary institution. 

How many of you would permit your children to 
associate with the child who bears the stigma of the 
reform school? How many of you have ever seen a 
delinquent child, or a mature person for that matter, 
come out of a house of correction with his head up, a 
smile on his lips, or who will meet you eye to eye or 
with any indication that there is any love in his heart 
for his fellowman? Literally he resents and shuns 
every person who isn’t branded with some stigma. 
Once a child is socially branded as a delinquent he 
will seek the companionship of other delinquents, for 
here he finds solace in a common bond as binding as 
respect between people whom we say have good char- 
acter. These boys and girls cannot be reassimilated be- 
cause society has failed to teach brotherly love ; because 
we have failed to remember that, but for the grace of 
God, the delinquent child we ostracize, is our own 
child; because we have neglected to mold cur ideals 
into a practical religion of moral concepts, the value of 
which we have proven by living ourselves. 

Clarence Darrow, the famous criminal lawyer, 
once said, “When will society learn to pity and not 
condemn, to hate the sin and not the sinner, to recog- 
nize the fault as that of the potter and not the pot?” 
It is not reformation that we need, but a renaissance 
in human interest; in tolerance and compassion for 
those with whose responsibility we are charged, be- 
cause of their helpless dependence upon us. 

If an idle mind is the devil’s workshop, then a so- 
ciety idle and apathetic to the interest of its children 
is an incubator of warped character and human misery. 
And how many of the warped and condemned youth 
of today will lift up their eyes in later life to utter the 
silent prayer, ‘Father, forgive me,” not knowing that 
the fault was not theirs alone? Might not we humbly 
ask, “Father, forgive us” ? 





Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let Us Compete 
on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 
Invitations and Diplomas 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 
4140 N. Kolmar Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Official jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 














Directory of Chapter Presidents 


DISTRICT I 
JUHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Washington. Eric L. Barr, 
114 Edueation Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Cur Campus Cxarter—University of Oregon. Stanley E. William- 
son, School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


AtpHa Gamma Campus Cuarrer—State College of Washington. 
Alf Larson, Box 247, College Station, man, Wash. 


Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. G. A. Odgers, Multnomah 
College, Portland, Ore. 


Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. John A. Arnold, 
ern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 
DISTRICT II 
OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
Detta Campus Cuaprer—Stanford Universi Hubert Staffel- 
bach, Cubberley Education Building, Stanfor "University, Calif. 
Lamppa Campus Cuarrer—University of California. Geo B. 
Martin, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Avtpua Epsiton Come Cuapter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Lawrence Metzger, Box 160, University of Southern 


California, Los y Pom ms Calif. 


Apna Zeta Campus Cuarprer— University of Arizona. James W. 
gg Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 


Atpaa Omicron Campus Cuarter—Claremont Colleges. Dan 
Dawson, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

ALpxua Ursiton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah. Reed M. 
gg Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt Lake 

ity, 

Atpza Cur ‘Campus Cuarter—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Edward Fuhrman, 123 Education Building, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. William H. Hud- 
son, 491 20th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Delta Field Caelier—Teae California. Kenneth Brown, 1604 
San Pablo, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Elmer C. Sand- 
meyer, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, Calif. 

am Field Chaprer—Santa Barbara, California. Alvin Rhodes, Box 

730, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Xi Field Cha ter—Sacramento, California. Axel C. Jensen, Corn- 
ing High School, Corning, “Calif, 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Joseph B. Driggs, 1241 
S. State, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Pap. California. Chas. J. Falk, 825 
Union Street, San Diego, C. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Harold R. Ol- 
son, Delano Union High School, Delano, Calif. 

—- Sigma Field ce ag dea Arizona. Herbert L. 

tahnke, 902 Mill Avenue, Tempe, A 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kar.s. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahome, Arkansas, Texas. 


Gamma Campus Cuapter—University of Missouri. R. Lee Martin, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Orville Eaton, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kanses, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuapter—University of Texas. L. T. Callicutt, 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Atrua Arpua Campus CHaPTer— University of Oklahoma. 
Harlow, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Okl 
Norman, Onis. 

Actrpwa Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. A. Thorn- 
ton Edwards, Principal, Bluemont School, Manhattan, Kans. 
Beta Beta Campus Cuarprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Sidney Hamilton, North Texas State Teachers College, 

Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Emmett H. Hood, 2504 

Clifton Park Terrace, St. . Mo. 
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Gamma Field C. —State of Kansas. Frank A. McCoy, 909 Fil- 
more, Topeka, 
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DISTRICT IV 


District Representative, University of 
orks, N. D. 


Coeeate, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
C. Curtis, 


J. V. BREITWIES 
North Dakota, Grand 
States: Wyom 
b Iowa, 
Epsiton Campus alaedesteisendiad of Iowa. 
College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era Campus Cuarpter—University of Minnescta. Robert eller, 
208 Burton Hall, University ot ‘Wlaneoste, a + ae. 
Omicron Campus Cuarrer—Uni of Nebraska. ine FP 
Black, Teachers College, Univers of Nebraska, on ho 
AvtpHa Tueta Campus Cuaprer— -University of N omg ene 
J. Olton, Hewitt, Box 546, University Station, Grand peg eo N. D. 
Atpus Mu Campus Cuaprer—Colorado State 
tion. Dumas, Colorado State College fs eer 
Greeley, Colo. 
Aages Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Arthur 
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DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative, $35 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Atpua Campus Ln ga oy University. Roger M. Shaw, 
University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Universi f Chicago. H Bugene 
Patrick, Faculty Exchange, Gra hate Ed Education Building, ni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

P1 Campus Cuarrer—Universi f Illin A. Lauchner, 
University High School, Urbans, Il Il. sa - 

Sicma Campus Cuarter—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Upsiton Campus hae ot gs ees University, Marvin 
Rife, 7722 N. Marshfield, Chicago, I 

Put Campus Cuarprer—University of wanes Ronald 7 Eager. 
wa. Education Building, Ualcnir a of Wisconsin, M 

1s. 

Omeca Campus CuHaprer—Universi f Michigan. 
Straight, 4007 University High Schosl, University of Michinnc, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Acpua Iota Campus Caaprer—Univers 
Stover, 216 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati rs ee cneuies 

Atpxua Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Kentucky. Vi ° 
xayne, School of Education, University of Kentucky, ‘nation 


Apna Omeca Campus Cuarprer—Wa University. David 
Nelson, 18420 Northlawn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. E. J. Corrigan, 6230 Grand 
River, Detroit, Mich. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Omer Merl Mitchell, Prin- 
cipal, Emerson School, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. John R. Rowe, 4123 Forest 
Avenue, Weerns & Springs, Ill. , ” 





